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Preface 


The  year  2001  marks  Purdue  North  Central's  coming-of-age.  PNC  has 
much  to  celebrate,  having  reached  a  number  of  milestones  this  year:  USNews  & 
World  Report  ranked  PNC  fourth  in  midwest,  liberal  arts  colleges;  the  North 
Central  Association  has  accredited  PNC  for  another  decade;  and  PNC  has  made 
major  progress  on  its  road  to  autonomy.  As  part  of  this  coming-of-age,  PNC  has 
also  embraced  a  wider  community  by  acknowledging  the  campus's  growing 
diversity.  Portals,  a  window  on  the  campus  community,  reflects  our  diversity 
and  our  tolerance  for  difference.  Inside,  two  essays  focus  on  homosexuality  and 
homophobia;  another  observes  the  conflicting  aspects  of  the  African -American 
heritage;  and  another  examines  women  and  labor  in  nineteenth-century 
America.  While  many  of  these  winning  entries  of  the  2001  Writing  Contest 
highlight  literature  studied  in  courses,  others  analyze  the  love  /hate  relationship 
we  have  with  science  and  technology.  And  the  writers  are  as  varied  as  the 
subjects  they  write  upon:  young  and  old,  free  and  incarcerated,  male  and 
female.  But  no  matter  their  backgrounds,  all  these  writers  value  the  power  of 
words  and  will  continue  to  use  language  to  express  their  concepts  of  reality. 

As  always,  I’m  indebted  to  the  many  judges  who  devoted  their  time  and 
energy  to  making  this  Writing  Contest  happen.  I  want  to  thank  the  following 
2001  Writing  Contest  judges:  Professor  Peter  Brennan,  Dr.  Pat  P.  Buckler, 
Professor  Ann  Carver,  Dr.  Jesse  Cohn,  Professor  Lesa  Cotto,  Professor  Guillermo 
Gregorio,  Dr.  Teresa  Henning,  Professor  Dorie  Huber,  Dr.  Mick  Loggins, 
Professor  Robert  Mellin,  Dr.  Jane  Rose,  Professor  Maxilynn  Voss,  Dr.  Tom  Young. 
As  well,  I  want  to  thank  the  student  judges  and  editors  of  this  Portals'.  Nicole 
Amodei,  Meredith  Bell,  Megan  Bell,  Christina  Kostelnik,  Lauren  Pappas,  Darren 
Young.  The  editors  appreciate  Chancellor  James  Dworkin’s  financial  support. 
We  are  also  indebted  to  Darlene  Nelson,  Jean-Ann  Morton  of  Letters  and 
Languages,  Carol  Connelly  and  Karen  Prescott  of  the  Publications  Office  for 
their  equally  tireless  work. 


Dr.  Susan  Hillabold 

Director  of  the  Writing  Contest  and  Editor  of  Portals 
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Leah  Bodnar 
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ALYCIA  STORR 


Milk:  does  it  do  the  body  good? 

Today  the  milk  we  buy  in  the  supermarket  may  contain  more  ingredients 
than  meet  the  naked  eye.  We  believe  that  we  are  buying  wholesome  milk  with 
calcium  and  vitamins,  while  it  could  contain  toxic  hormones,  antibiotics,  and 
other  unknown  medications.  According  to  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  U.S., 
the  average  American  consumes  1.54  pounds  of  dairy  per  day.  That  equals  an 
astounding  564.6  pounds  of  dairy  per  year  (The  Official  Website).  New  evidence 
suggests  that  this  well  loved,  staple  food  may  not  be  as  pure  and  wholesome  as 
we  had  believed. 

In  1993  the  FDA  approved  a  new  drug  called  Prosilac,  also  known  as  rBGH 
or  BST  (Burros  Cl).  These  abbreviations  stand  for  Bovine  Growth  Hormone,  or 
Bovine  Somatotropin.  Created  by  the  Monsanto  Company,  these  hormones  are 
designed  to  increase  milk  production  in  dairy  cows.  Bovine  Growth  Hormone  is 
a  normal  product  of  the  pituitary  gland  in  cows.  To  make  the  synthetic  version, 
recombinant  Bovine  Growth  Hormone  or  rBGH,  drug  companies  have  learned 
to  use  sophisticated  gene-splicing  techniques  to  extract  the  growth  hormone 
from  cows.  Then  rBGH  is  injected  into  dairy  cows  approximately  once  every  two 
weeks  (Kronfeld  1719). 

The  Humane  Farming  Association,  which  runs  an  active  campaign  against 
factory  farming,  has  publicly  criticized  the  use  of  rBGH.  Maintaining  an 
opinion  not  entirely  their  own,  this  association  has  strived  to  bring  to  attention 
the  large  number  of  adverse  health  effects  it  imposes  upon  dairy  cows.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  their  sources,  rBGH  manipulates  the  cow’s  natural  system  and  artificially 
induces  the  cow  to  produce  more  milk  than  is  appropriate  or  healthy  for  her 
body.  This  could  be  anywhere  from  a  10-30%  increase  in  milk  production  for 
that  cow  (Fritsch  Bl). 

Therefore,  while  human  health  effects  of  milk  from  rBGH-treated  cows  are 
uncertain,  health  effects  on  cows  are  better  understood.  Even  the  manufacturer 
of  rBGH  admits  that  injections  of  the  drug  may  cause  a  wide  variety  of  serious 
health  problems  in  cows.  Some  studies  report  a  79%  increase  in  mastitis,  which 
is  an  infection  of  the  udder  (Bovine  Growth  Hormone).  This  condition  creates 
pus,  which  is  then  released  into  the  milk.  Other  side  effects  for  the  cow  may  be 
reduced  pregnancy  rates,  cystic  ovary  and  uterine  disorders,  digestive  disorders, 
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diarrhea,  raised  body  temperature,  lacerations,  enlargements,  and  calluses  of 
the  knees  (Bovine). 

These  ailments  then  create  a  need  for  the  use  of  antibiotics.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  more  than  80  different  drugs  currently  used  by  milk  producers 
(Bovine).  Several  of  these  drugs  are  passed  on  to  people  through  milk,  as  well  as 
through  meat  from  slaughtered  dairy  cows  and  calves.  Health  officials  warn 
that  the  overuse  of  antibiotics  promotes  the  development  of  antibiotic  resistant 
strains  of  salmonella  (The  Official  Website).  According  to  Dr.  Fred  Hicks, 
Assistant  Director  for  Slaughter  Operations  at  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Animal 
Health,  “There  is  no  withdrawal  period  for  the  cows  that  have  been  treated  with 
rBGH.”  That  means  a  potentially  infected  cow  may  go  straight  from  the  milking 
booth  to  slaughter  and  then  to  your  kitchen  table.  Also  rBGH  affects  the 
nutritional  value  of  milk.  Studies  have  actually  shown  that  the  use  of  rBGH 
increases  the  time  during  which  cows  produce  lower  quality  milk  with  de¬ 
creased  protein  (The  Official  Website).  The  milk  may  also  have  an  “off”  smell 
and  a  shortened  shelf  life  due  to  the  pus. 

According  to  the  Humane  Farming  Association,  increased  milk  production 
in  our  country  just  isn’t  necessary.  U.S.  dairy  farmers  already  produce  an 
abundance  of  milk,  more  than  the  public  consumes.  This  is  evident  by  the 
“Dairy  Buy  Out”  of  1985,  in  which  the  U.S.  government  paid  over  14,000  dairy 
farmers  to  slaughter  their  dairy  cows  and  end  their  days  in  the  dairy  industry  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  milk  surpluses  (Bovine).  Therefore,  questions  are 
raised  about  whether  the  milk-producing  hormone  is  actually  necessary  to 
fulfill  the  dairy  needs  of  our  country.  According  to  studies  at  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  and  Cornell  University,  widespread  use  of  the  hormone 
could  threaten  the  survival  of  family  farms  (Bovine).  Small  farms  are  better  for 
the  land,  water,  and  animals,  than  large  factory  farms  that  depend  on  chemical 
fertilizers,  pesticides,  herbicides  and  land  damaging  farm  techniques  (“Organic 
Foods”  36).  According  to  Joy  Devereaux,  owner  of  a  small,  family  owned  farm  in 
Laporte,  Indiana,  “These  growth  hormones  are  messing  with  mother  nature.  I 
do  not  agree  with  corporate  farming,  and  would  never  knowingly  consume  a 
product  containing  rBGH.” 

Milk  laced  with  rBGH  also  contains  higher  levels  of  a  human  growth 
promotant  known  as  Insulin-like  Growth  Factor  One  (IGF-1),  a  suspected 
carcinogen.  IGF-1  is  known  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  normal  and  cancerous 
cells.  Although  everyone’s  body  produces  a  certain  level  of  IGF-1,  according  to 
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researchers  at  Stanford  University,  increased  levels  of  the  hormone  can  be 
linked  to  the  progression  of  many  childhood  cancers,  breast  cancer  and 
prostate  cancer  (Larson). 

The  Monsanto  Company  continues  to  reassure  customers  that  the  levels  of 
IGF-1  in  the  milk  are  safe,  but  many  studies  show  that  this  hormone  is  in¬ 
creased  substantially  in  rBGH  milk.  Ironically,  Monsanto  is  the  same  company 
that  produced  the  herbicide  Agent  Orange  used  in  Vietnam.  Interesting  as  well, 
is  the  fact  that  they  now  employ  a  former  FDA  commissioner  as  their  new 
clinical  research  chief.  This  former  FDA  commissioner  served  the  agency  from 
1985-1995,  the  time  span  in  which  rBGH  was  tested  and  approved  by  the  FDA 
(“Mansanto  To  Name”). 

While  the  FDA  maintains  their  statement  that  the  rBGH  milk  poses  no 
threat  to  humans  and  with  as  many  as  9  million  dairy  cows  now  injected  with  it 
nationwide,  many  agencies  and  even  countries  are  now  fighting  to  keep  it  off 
the  shelves  (“How  Many  Farmers”).  Right  now,  the  United  States  is  the  only 
major  country  not  to  outlaw  rBGH.  Although  petitions  have  been  filed  to 
reverse  the  FDA’s  approval  of  rBGH,  it  remains  legal  and  readily  available. 

Prince  Charles  recently  vowed  that  Monsanto’s  biotech  food  would  never  pass 
his  royal  lips  (The  Official  Website).  Perhaps  we  should  follow  in  his  footsteps, 
and  find  safe,  organic  alternatives. 
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TINA  DRURY 


Life  and  Death: 

Choices  Made  by  Medical  Technology 

Ever  since  Hippocrates  inspired  the  medical  profession  with  the  noblest 
ethical  values,  the  history  of  medicine  has  been  interwoven  with  professional 
ideals,  moral  standards,  and  issues  of  conscience.  Innovations  in  health  care 
technology  in  recent  years  have  sparked  a  revolution  in  patient  care.  These  have 
affected  the  definition  of  treatable  conditions  and  expected  treatment  out¬ 
comes. 

Over  the  past  century,  technology  has  provided  doctors  and  nurses  with  so 
much  to  keep  death  at  bay  that  we  have  very  little  time  for  contemplation  of 
philosophy.  As  science  turned  mind  into  brain,  it  left  no  site  at  all  for  spirit.  But 
now  that  social  and  economic  forces  have  forced  so  much  attention  on  the  end 
of  life,  caregivers  need  to  consider  much  more  explicitly  how  people  die.  Our 
mortality  conferences  review  why  someone  has  died  and  what  errors  may  have 
been  made,  but  we  never  wonder  aloud  whether  it  could  have  been  the  right 
time  for  the  patient  to  die,  a  forbidden  topic  for  many  of  us. 

Highly  technological  clinical  settings,  where  medical  intervention  in  the 
process  of  dying  is  so  clearly  visible,  are  held  up  as  extreme  examples  of  the 
metamorphosis  of  death  from  ‘natural’  into  ‘unnatural’  events.  How  do  health 
care  professionals  assess  the  care  of  hospital  patients  near  the  end  of  life?  Many 
physicians  and  nurses  are  disturbed  by  the  degree  to  which  technological 
solutions  influence  care  during  the  final  days  of  a  terminal  illness  and  by  the 
undertreatment  of  pain.  The  doctor’s  grasp  over  life  starts  with  the  monthly 
prenatal  check-up  when  he  decides  if  and  how  the  fetus  shall  be  born;  it  ends 
with  his  decision  to  abandon  further  resuscitation. 

Today’s  advanced  life  support  systems  are  capable  of  keeping  patients  with 
no  chance  of  regaining  consciousness  alive.  Should  doctors  rely  on  computers 
to  help  them  decide  when  to  terminate  life  support  for  critically  ill  patients?  So 
far  they  cannot  agree.  At  some  point,  the  doctor  must  decide  if  treatment  is 
merely  delaying  death  while  depriving  another  patient  of  valuable  resources. 

“In  the  U.S.,  more  than  half  the  deaths  in  intensive  care  units  happen  shortly 
after  a  doctor  decides  to  stop  treatment”  (Nowak  12).  But  the  awesome 
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predictive  power  of  APACHE  III  has  ignited  debate.  If  its  prophetic  skills  prove 
superior  to  doctors,  for  example,  would  doctors  be  morally  bound  to  surrender 
to  APACHE’s  “advice”?  Will  APACHE  one  day  be  our  final  say?  Would  you  or 
could  you  put  your  destiny  in  the  hands  of  a  computer  program? 

Where  beds  are  scarce,  doctors  are  often  forced  to  allot  space  on  a  first- 
come,  first-served  basis.  Charles  Watts,  director  of  the  ICU  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  Medical  Center  in  Ann  Arbor,  contends  that  divvying  out  resources  on 
such  a  basis  is  a  medical  decision  at  its  worst.  “The  unit  may  rapidly  fill  with 
patients  who  have  no  chance,”  he  says.  “The  nice  thing  about  APACHE  is  that  it 
defines  entitlement  to  critical  care  by  likelihood  that  the  patient  will  respond” 
(Nowak  12). 

APACHE  III  makes  predictions  of  survival  at  least  as  accurately  as  the  best 
doctors,  claims  its  inventor  William  Knaus,  director  of  intensive  care  at  George 
Washington  University  Medical  Center.  To  make  its  predictions,  APACHE  III 
uses  nineteen  separate  health  markers.  Monitors  feed  the  computer  readings  of 
the  heart  and  breathing  rate,  blood  pressure,  and  body  temperature.  Laboratory 
analyzers  supply  another  twelve  measurements,  including  amounts  of  chemi¬ 
cals,  gases  and  blood  cells  in  the  blood  and  urine.  The  doctor  is  relegated  to 
providing  three  more  pieces  of  the  medical  jigsaw:  the  patient's  age,  disease, 
and,  several  times  daily,  an  assessment  of  the  patient’s  state  of  consciousness. 
APACHE  taps  this  physiological  information  and  calculates,  then  recalculates 
the  chances  of  survival,  explains  Nowak. 

Like  a  doctor,  the  program  makes  its  prediction  on  the  basis  of  experience. 
But  APACHE  III  has  more  experience  than  even  the  most  seasoned  clinician.  It 
“remembers”  its  thousands  of  case  histories  with  a  precision  and  accuracy  that 
far  exceeds  the  ability  of  any  doctor.  Nor  does  APACHE  III  discriminate  on  the 
basis  of  age,  race,  or  the  ability  to  pay.  Despite  all  these  apparent  advantages, 
patients  prefer  decisions  to  be  made  by  doctors  rather  than  machines. 

The  question  “Who  will  receive  medical  care  and  who  will  not?”  is  cropping 
up  with  disturbing  frequency.  And  it  is  a  question  that  medical  experts  believe 
will  soon  demand  an  answer  as  advanced  technology  pushes  up  the  cost  of 
health  care.  For  three  decades  the  U.S.  has  pumped  billions  of  dollars  into 
medical  research.  And  that  effort  has  created  a  cornucopia  of  new  technology 
that  is  revolutionizing  medical  care.  “The  hope  and  goal  of  that  enormous 
investment  was  that  out  of  this  would  grow  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  discov¬ 
eries  that  would  be  useful  -  and  we’re  getting  what  we  paid  for,”  says  Dr.  William 
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B.  Schwartz,  a  professor  of  medicine  at  Tufts  University. 

In  just  the  last  decade,  coronary  by-passes,  hip  replacement  surgery,  and 
kidney  dialysis  have  become  commonplace.  The  CAT  scan  made  a  quantum 
jump  in  diagnosis,  and  the  pace  is  still  accelerating.  Magnetic  resonance 
imaging  is  extending  the  physician’s  ability  to  see  inside  the  body,  and  a  laser 
light  is  replacing  the  surgeon’s  scalpel.  The  success  rate  of  heart  and  lung 
transplants  has  improved  dramatically.  On  the  horizon  are  artificial  hearts  and 
other  organs  and  powerful  new  drugs  based  on  the  body’s  immune  system. 

Although  many  new  technologies  reduce  costs  by  allowing  doctors  to 
perform  procedures  in  their  offices  that  once  required  hospitalization,  studies 
estimate  that  new  technology  is  responsible  for  more  than  half  of  the  annual 
increases  in  the  cost  of  a  day  in  the  hospital.  Others  complain  that  costly 
intensive -care  units  are  being  used  more  often  to  prolong  life  in  comatose, 
hopelessly  ill  patients  than  they  are  to  save  those  whose  health  can  be  restored. 
“We  spend  an  inordinate  amount  of  money  sustaining  people  in  the  last 
months  of  their  lives.  And  in  many  cases,  we  are  not  apparently  improving 
health,”  notes  Alan  Greenspan,  president  of  Townsend-Greenspan  and  Co.  in 
New  York. 

The  difficult  questions  are  only  beginning  to  be  addressed.  At  issue  is  not 
who  should  be  spared  a  prolonged  death  by  pulling  the  plug  from  high-tech  life 
support  devices,  but  literally  who  should  be  allowed  to  live.  And  ultimately,  the 
question  revolves  around  how  much  life  is  worth.  So  far,  no  one  is  standing  in 
line  to  play  G-d.  Doctors  argue  that  they  are  obligated  to  take  whatever  steps  are 
necessary  to  save  lives  and  that  decisions  about  the  accessibility  to  health  care 
must  be  made  by  policy-makers  (insurance  companies). 

The  dying  are  often  surrounded  by  an  astonishing  array  of  machinery 
designed  to  monitor  life  until  the  last  impulse  fades.  The  dignity  of  dying  has 
been  devalued  amid  technology  focused  exclusively  on  the  biological  organism. 
Such  technologies  have  altered  the  way  death  is  defined.  DeSpelder  and 
Strickland  explain  the  conventional  definition  of  death  as  “the  cessation  of  life, 
the  total  and  permanent  cessation  of  all  vital  functions.”  It  has  now  been 
augmented  by  a  complex  medicological  definition  that  acknowledges  the  fact 
that  life  can  be  sustained  artificially. 

Family  and  friends  may  be  distanced  from  the  patient  who  is  dying.  The 
persuasive  attitude  that  “what  can  be  done  should  be  done”  increases  the 
likelihood  that  technological  fixes  will  be  tried  even  when  success  is  unlikely. 
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Today,  death  is  often  seen  as  an  event  that  can  be  deferred  indefinitely  rather 
than  as  an  intrinsic  part  of  life.  Considering  the  influence  of  such  technologies 
on  our  expectations  of  medical  success,  “Willard  Gaylin  reminds  us  that  “all 
medical  technologies  are  halfway  technologies,  they  sustain  a  human  being  in 
the  terminal  condition  we  call  life’”  (DeSpedler  and  Strickland). 

Like  most  social  and  technological  revolutions,  the  changes  affecting 
medical  care  seems  a  mixed  blessing.  Early  detection  of  disease,  for  example, 
may  lead  to  a  cure  that  would  not  have  been  possible  otherwise,  or  it  may  just 
mean  that  the  patient  knows  about  his  or  her  disease  for  a  longer  period  of 
time.  Given  the  pace  of  change  in  medicine,  “Last  year’s  advance  may  be  this 
year’s  error”  (DeSpedler  and  Strickland).  The  options  for  treating  life-threaten¬ 
ing  illnesses  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  the  patient’s  particular 
situation.  As  new  medical  technologies  become  available,  the  options  may 
change  drastically. 

The  traditional  understanding  of  the  Hippocratic  oath  acknowledges  that 
in  some  circumstances  medical  treatment  is  futile;  that  is,  it  has  no  reasonable 
possibility  to  “cure,  improve,  or  restore  a  quality  of  life  that  would  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  patient.”  With  the  advent  of  modern  medical  technologies,  however, 
the  slogan  of  physicians  and  other  medical  practitioners,  as  well  as  society  at 
large,  has  often  seemed  to  be  “keep  the  patient  alive  at  all  costs.”  What  is  the 
proper  balance  between  preserving  life  and  preventing  suffering  when  further 
treatment  is  likely  to  be  futile?  The  available  choices  are  between  dying  sooner 
but  remaining  comfortable  and  living  slightly  longer  by  receiving  aggressive 
therapy,  which  may  prolong  the  dying  process,  increase  discomfort  and 
dependence,  and  decrease  the  quality  of  life. 
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LUKE  R.  BENSING 


Technology 

Technology  has  come  a  long  way.  First  there  was  the  light  bulb,  then  the 
telegraph,  then  radio,  then  television.  Next  we  invented  the  massive  computers 
of  the  late  50s  and  early  60s,  the  ones  that  filled  up  a  whole  room  and  could  do 
some  simple  math  problems.  Today,  computers  can  easily  fit  into  small 
suitcases  or  are  built  into  phones  and  other  small,  hand-held  devices.  We  can 
solve  complex  equations,  get  information  from  anywhere,  and  talk  to  someone 
on  the  other  side  of  the  world  in  seconds.  Some  say  this  new  information  age  is 
a  blessing,  others  say  it  is  a  curse.  Computers  are  either  our  great  benefactor 
and  will  always  be  our  best  pet,  or  computers  will  surpass  us  in  knowledge  and 
power  and  become  our  master. 

We  are  masters  of  our  world.  Animals,  nature,  and  resources  have  all  been 
used  solely  for  our  benefit.  Humans  are  the  kings  of  the  mountain.  The  human 
brain  produced  the  microchip  and  some  reason  that  the  creation  can  never 
overshadow  the  creator.  Others  reason  that  the  brain  is  simply  a  physical 
system  made  of  molecules  and  neurons  just  like  any  other  physical  system  and 
will  one  day  be  able  to  be  reproduced.  If  we  can  produce  one  neuron,  we  can 
produce  many,  and  if  we  can  produce  many,  we  can  hook  them  all  together  and 
produce  a  machine  that  functions  just  like  a  human  brain.  Then  we  could  grow 
on  that  knowledge  and  build  superhuman  machines  (Trefil  11). 

World  thinkers  have  always  struggled  to  fit  man  in  one  of  two  categories: 
animal  or  machine.  Our  bodies  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  nature,  just  like  the 
animals.  We  need  food  and  water,  we  reproduce  sexually,  and  we  run  off  of 
certain  natural  instincts.  On  the  other  hand,  our  bodies  function  through 
mechanical  processes.  The  brain  is  made  up  of  neurons,  the  nervous  system  is 
made  up  of  electrical  impulses,  and  the  heart  is  a  hydraulic  pump.  Bernard 
Williams  interprets  it  like  this:  “we  are,  straightforwardly,  animals,  but  we  are 
not,  straightforwardly,  machines”  [Boundaries  of  Humanity  13). 

Technology  has  advanced  at  such  a  great  rate  of  speed  that  we  are  left  to 
wonder  its  role  in  our  near  future.  David  Gelernter  writes,  “Great  technology  is 
beautiful  technology”  (129),  but  earlier  in  his  book  he  states,  “...except  when  it 
is  bringing  about  New  World  orders,  beautiful  technology  hardly  matters  at  all” 
(43).  New  gadgets  are  introduced  for  our  benefit  and  always  have  some 
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purpose  for  our  lives.  Still  some  scholars  believe  that  man  is  not  the  ultimate 
and  unquestionable  authority.  “Everyday  human  thought  doesn’t  follow  rigid 
structures  of  formal  deduction.  Perhaps  we  can  devise  some  more  flexible  (even 
fallible)  system  that  operates  according  to  mechanical  principles,  but  more 
accurately  mirrors  the  mind  "{The  Boundaries  of Humanity  203).  Most  scientists 
believe,  if  nothing  else,  that,  in  the  future,  technology  will  radically  alter  the 
relation  between  humans  and  machines  and  bring  about  some  brand  new 
cultural  possibilities  (Schroeder  123). 

The  future  seems  closer  today  than  it  did  yesterday,  and  although  rarely  if 
ever  it  appears  black  and  white  and  is  nearly  always  smeared  into  gray,  the 
future  holds  some  certainty.  Still  differences  exist  between  man  and  machine. 
First  of  all,  the  human  brain  does  not  operate  on  the  same  scale  as  a  computer. 
“The  brain  can  compute... that  doesn’t  mean  that  it  has  to  be  just  a 
computer”  (Trefil  158).  Secondly,  the  human  brain  and  the  computer  are  good 
at  different  functions.  Compare  your  calculator  which  finds  the  square  root  of 
1,982,459  to  a  painting  by  Leonardo  DaVinci.  Also,  the  brain  is  a  chemical 
system,  while  the  computer  is  an  electrical  one.  We’ve  seen  the  parallels 
between  the  brain  and  other  physical  systems  like  the  microprocessor,  but  that 
can  not  account  for  the  chemicals  in  our  brains  that  cause  us  to  feel  happy,  sad, 
frustrated,  or  love.  Lastly,  there  is  the  problem  of  consciousness.  We  humans 
have  something  that  a  machine  cannot  have:  self-awareness.  A  physical  system 
like  the  human  body  can  perceive  the  concept  of  “I”  or  “me,”  but  a  physical 
system  like  a  computer,  no  matter  how  complex,  cannot  grasp  this  concept 
(Trefil  181). 

No  one  sums  it  up  better  then  James  Trefil  in  his  book  Am  We  Unique?  He 
describes  humans  as  standing  atop  a  mesa,  the  highest  evolution,  and  looking 
over  and  seeing  a  superhuman  computer  atop  another  mesa,  a  different  kind  of 
intelligence.  “From  the  top  of  our  stairway  we  will  look  out  across  the  landscape 
and  see  ourselves  as  unique  products  of  evolution,  similar  to,  but  different  from, 
every  other  kind  of  intelligence  and  consciousness  in  the  universe.  We  will  also 
understand  that,  while  the  stairway  we  stand  on  was  built  by  nature,  we  are, 
ourselves,  in  charge  of  building  up  the  monument  valley  of  mesas  that  sur¬ 
rounds  us”  (227)  The  human  mind  is  amazing.  Be  proud  of  that. 
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BRUCE  LEE 


’  Til  Death  Do  Us  Part 

On  the  second  shelf  of  my  seemingly  untidy,  overcrowded,  yet  very 
organized  desk,  just  to  the  left  of  the  computer  monitor,  there  is  a  very  small 
pewter  figurine  of  two  dolphins  leaping  out  of  the  water  together.  At  a  glance, 
this  miniscule  little  trinket  may  appear  to  be  just  a  plain  and  simple  statuette 
made  of  ordinary  pewter.  Upon  close  observation,  one  will  find  that  this 
miniature  sculpture  has  been  designed  with  exquisite  detail  and  is  intended  to 
convey  a  definite  message  to  its  admirer;  furthermore,  it  holds  for  me  personal 
cause  for  reflection  on  the  past  and  emits  rays  of  hope  for  the  future.  To  me  this 
little  icon  is  an  extraordinary  piece  of  art. 

Standing  a  mere  inch  and  a  half  tall  and  stretching  out  to  a  length  of  three 
whole  inches,  this  small  gray  statue  is  impressively  detailed.  The  base  is  formed 
into  a  turbulent  sea.  Two  angry  waves  are  rushing  toward  some  unseen  shore. 
Although  the  sculpture  is  entirely  void  of  any  color,  save  the  dull  grayness  of  the 
pewter  from  which  it  was  made,  the  detail  is  so  clear  that  one  can  envision  the 
deep  contrast  between  the  color  of  the  water  as  opposed  to  that  of  the  foaming 
crest  at  the  top  of  each  wave  as  it  rolls  over  and  breaks  forcefully  on  its  journey 
toward  the  shore.  Rising  above  the  troublesome  waves,  two  splendid  creatures 
of  the  sea,  lovely  dolphins,  leap  in  unison  above  the  cresting  waves.  In  direct 
contrast  to  the  ominous  roughness  of  the  waves  beneath  them,  these  beautiful 
creatures  are  smooth,  vibrant  and  life-like.  One  can  actually  visualize  the  slick 
wetness  of  their  skin.  They  are  crafted  so  painstakingly  well  that  emotion  can 
virtually  be  seen  in  their  eyes.  Every  detail  of  their  bodies  is  so  meticulously 
worked  out  that  these  magnificent  animals  seem  to  come  alive.  Visible  are  their 
elegantly  functional  fins,  powerful  tails,  and  determined,  glaring  eyes.  There  is 
a  confident  grin  on  each  of  their  mouths,  like  the  determined  look  on  the  face  of 
an  all-star  running  back  as  he  focuses  on  the  end  zone,  scrambling  past 
defenders,  striving  to  score  for  his  team.  So  detailed  is  the  workmanship  that 
even  the  normally  unseen  indentations  for  the  ears  and  blowholes  of  these 
aquatic  mammals  are  visible  to  the  onlooker.  The  stomachs  even  appear  to  be 
softer  than  the  rest  of  their  bodies,  although  I  don’t  understand  how,  being  that 
they  are  made  up  entirely  of  the  same  exact  material  and  are  all  the  same  exact 
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color.  The  artist  has  created  a  remarkable  piece  of  work  in  this  tiny  sculpture 
and,  I  feel,  has  expressed  his  or  herself  profoundly  well. 

I  receive  a  definite  message  when  I  gaze  at  this  small  icon.  These  two 
dolphins  represent  a  husband  and  wife  and  the  true  meaning  of  their  relation¬ 
ship  with  each  other.  When  dolphins  find  a  mate,  unlike  many  humans,  the  two 
remain  together  until  one  dies.  There  are  no  divorces,  no  deadbeat  moms  or 
dads.  There  is  nothing  but  complete  commitment  to  each  other  and  the  family 
that  they  create.  Both  the  male  and  the  female  will  fight  to  the  death  against 
any  threatening  situation  in  order  to  protect  that  bond  and  all  that  has  sprung 
forth  from  it.  Marriage  was  intended  to  be  just  that,  a  life-long,  covenanted 
relationship  based  on  total  commitment  to  each  other  and  the  new  life  that  is 
shared  between  husband  and  wife.  This  figurine  depicts  these  two  dolphins 
struggling  in  unison  to  overcome  the  torrents  and  difficulties  that  they  have 
found  themselves  in  the  midst  of.  The  angry  sea  seems  determined  to  destroy 
them  and  their  union.  They  are  dedicated  to  achieve  the  same  goal  together,  no 
matter  what  the  cost.  They  support  each  other  and  motivate  each  other  to  the 
ultimate  completion  of  that  goal,  which  here  seems  to  be  getting  in  front  of  the 
storm,  rising  above  the  turbulence  that  has  invaded  their  life.  One  can  see  in  the 
faces  of  these  two  dolphins  that  they  are  confident  of  their  eventual  success. 
This  type  of  dedication  is  sorely  missing  in  so  many  marriages  today.  We  seem 
to  have  lost  touch  with  this  basic  plan  in  nature.  I  think  we  can  learn  from 
observing  the  ways  of  nature  and  especially  from  watching  the  interaction 
between  dolphins.  I  know  that  I  have  been  influenced  from  observing  these 
remarkable  creatures.  Whenever  I  look  at  this  little  statuette,  I  am  reminded  of 
the  deep  meaning  that  it  holds  for  me. 

I  was  married  once  and  unfortunately  neither  my  wife  nor  I  had  the  type  of 
commitment  necessary  to  make  our  union  last  in  the  way  that  is  depicted  here. 
There  is  no  need  to  go  into  details  about  that  particular  missed  opportunity. 
What  is  important  are  the  lessons  that  were  learned  from  the  experience.  The 
major  lesson  is  that,  in  order  for  such  a  union  to  survive  the  trials  and  tribula¬ 
tions  that  will  inevitably  come  into  the  relationship,  each  must  hold  a  total, 
undying  commitment  to  one  another.  That  means  having  a  willingness  to  deny 
oneself  some  personal  needs  and  desires  in  order  commit  to  the  health,  safety, 
and  happiness  of  the  other.  Of  course  for  this  to  happen  there  must  be  a 
meeting  of  the  minds,  a  complete  understanding  and  trust  in  each  other.  This 
requires  above  all  open  and  honest  communication.  Any  successful  marriage 
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must  have  as  one  of  its  major  strengths  the  ability  for  husband  and  wife  to  talk 
about  all  aspects  of  their  combined  lives. 

I  bought  this  litde  sculpture  one  summer  when,  after  being  divorced  for  a 
few  years,  I  met  a  truly  remarkable  young  lady  and  fell  in  love.  Our  love  was  the 
most  powerful  and  magical  force  I  have  ever  felt.  For  the  first  and  so  far  the  only 
time  in  my  forty  years  of  life,  I  experienced  what  had  to  be  true  love.  A  powerful 
connection  of  both  soul  and  mind  brought  us  as  close  as  two  could  get  to 
becoming  one.  This  statuette  was  meant  to  represent  what  I  thought  would  be 
our  eventuality,  to  be  together  to  the  end  with  eternal  devotion  and  never 
ending  love.  Unfortunately,  fate  would  not  allow  this  to  last,  for  whatever 
reason,  “God  only  knows.”  Now  I  have  this  wonderful  piece  of  art  to  remind  me 
that  at  one  time  I  did  indeed  find  true  love.  It  also  serves  to  encourage  me  that 
this  type  of  love  may  once  again  find  its  way  into  my  life.  Some  say  that  a 
picture  says  a  thousand  words.  If  this  is  true,  then  when  speaking  about 
relationships,  this  little  monument  speaks  volumes  upon  volumes  about  the 
true  meaning  of  the  word  “together.” 
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KRISTI  BROSMER 


Woman’s  Forbidden  Sphere: 

Women  in  the  Labor  Force  in  Margret  Howth 
and  Nineteenth-Century  America 

It  always  seemed  to  me  that  each  human  being,  before  going  out  into 
the  silence,  should  leave  behind  him,  not  the  story  of  his  own  life,  but  of 
the  time  in  which  he  lived,  -as  he  saw  it,  -its  creed,  its  purpose,  its  queer 
habits,  and  the  work  which  it  did  or  left  undone  in  the  world.  Taken 
singly,  these  accounts  might  be  weak  and  trivial,  but  together,  they 
would  make  history  live  and  breathe.  — Rebecca  Harding  Davis 

Rebecca  Harding  Davis  set  out  to  write  a  history  of  “to-day,”  and  she 
succeeded  in  her  effort.  In  her  novel  Margret  Howth,  she  explores  the  larger 
labor  movement  taking  place  in  mid-nineteenth-century  America.  Initially,  she 
illustrates  the  role  that  women  played  during  industrialization.  At  a  time  when 
the  roles  of  women  expanded,  she  demonstrates  their  new  situation  and  how 
they  were  viewed  by  society.  Also,  she  shows  why  women  would  enter  the  labor 
force  and  the  type  of  work  they  were  expected  to  perform.  Using  the  novel, 
historical  evidence,  and  scholarly  criticism,  this  paper  will  articulate  the  idea 
that  women  were  often  caught  between  the  desired  role  prescribed  for  them 
and  the  economic  necessity  that  increased  as  the  gap  between  rich  and  poor 
widened. 

Women  have  always  worked  on  farms  and  in  the  family  business.  However, 
Davis  and  her  contemporaries  witnessed  a  new  historical  movement  of 
industrialization.  Davis  participated  greatly  in  helping  to  develop  a  new  literary 
form  and  genre  centered  around  this  movement:  “She  showed  the  social 
consequences  of  the  change  from  a  domestic  to  an  industrial  economy,  the 
pollution  of  the  air  and  water,  and  most  uniquely,  the  character  of  women  as 
industrial  workers  and  the  dual  nature  of  women’s  work”  (Pfaelzer,  “Rebecca 
Harding  Davis”  242).  In  1850,  twelve  years  before  Davis  published  her  book,  the 
United  States  Census  Bureau  reported  that  78,000  women  worked  in  the  mills 
(Foner  85).  Davis  shows  women  at  the  heart  of  the  mill  experience  throughout 
the  novel:  “The  looms  were  watched  by  women,  most  of  them  bold,  tawdry  girls 
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of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  or  lean-jawed  women  from  the  hills,  wives  of  the  coal- 
diggers”  (Davis  116).  Women  in  the  mill  worked  the  same  hours  as  their  male 
counterparts,  usually  anywhere  from  a  twelve  and  a  half  to  a  fourteen-hour  day 
with  a  one-hour  break  for  lunch  (Foner  73).  The  wages  women  received  were 
usually  not  large  enough  to  support  a  family.  Wages  went  unprotected  for 
women  due  to  the  lack  of  union  power  available  to  them  (Baxandall  77). 
Statistics  and  reports  indicate  that  “women  in  these  trades  were  paid  half  of 
what  men  received  for  comparable  work,  often  because  it  was  assumed  that 
women’s  wages  were  part  of  a  family  wage;  and  women’s  wages  rose  little  during 
the  1850s  and  in  some  trades  actually  declined”  (Foner  85).  Demographically, 
Margret  Howth  represents  the  typical  female  employee  of  the  time.  Most 
women  in  the  workforce  before  1865  tended  to  be  white  females,  “overwhelm¬ 
ingly  young  and  single,”  and  they  worked  to  support  their  parents  or  siblings 
(Scott  404) .  Margret  Howth  represents  this  new  trend  of  changing  working 
conditions  for  women. 

The  transformation  taking  place  in  mid-nineteenth-century  America 
dramatically  altered  the  condition  and  status  of  women.  As  women  entered  the 
workforce,  they  began  to  gain  some  economic  independence.  Lois  exemplifies 
a  woman  who  is  able  to  sustain  herself  without  the  direct  assistance  of  a  man. 
Although  Dr.  Knowles  and  Stephen  Holmes  help  her  to  begin  a  new  life,  she  still 
remains  independent  throughout  the  novel.  The  historical  evidence,  however, 
tends  to  support  the  idea  that  women  still  remained  in  a  position  that  economi¬ 
cally  discriminated  against  them  on  the  basis  of  their  sex.  Most  simply  worked 
to  supplement  a  man’s  income  in  their  family.  This  meant  that  single  and 
widowed  women  suffered  the  consequences  of  this  prevailing  view.  Susan  J. 
Kleinberg  points  out  that  women  usually  entered  the  workforce  under  specific 
conditions:  “Women  were  more  likely  to  work  when  times  were  hard,  which 
indicates  that  to  some  extent  female  labor  force  participation  was  a  function  of 
need,  not  choice....  Throughout  the  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries, 
work  especially  for  married  women  indicated  inadequate  income  from  other 
sources”  (Kleinberg  29).  Nancy  Woloch,  writing  on  the  working  conditions  of 
women,  points  to  the  fact  that  women  still  began  to  experience  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  working  outside  of  the  domestic  sphere:  “Most  important,  the  mill  girls 
enjoyed  their  autonomy.  Whether  banking  their  wages,  supporting  their 
parents,  or  paying  off  family  mortgages,  they  had  become  independent  wage 
earners”  (139).  Historically,  the  amount  of  economic  independence  women 
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gained  during  this  time  period  is  disputable;  however,  it  is  certain  that  this  new 
industrial  work  led  to  a  more  noticeable  public  role. 

In  their  former  roles  on  the  farm  or  in  domestic  service,  women  rarely 
ventured  outside  of  their  domestic  confines.  Instead  their  work  focused  on 
what  became  known  as  the  domestic  sphere.  The  public  sphere  was  reserved 
for  men,  and  women  were  often  criticized  if  they  entered  that  domain.  Women 
like  Margret  and  Lois  participate  in  life  outside  of  their  home.  They  work  and 
walk  alone.  This  allows  the  reader  to  see  their  level  of  independence  compared 
to  women  like  Mrs.  Howth  or  the  traditional  women  in  other  novels  who  are 
kept  “caged”  in  their  homes.  Ironically,  the  ideology  of  Victorian  America  was 
demanding  that  the  roles  of  women  be  curtailed:  “A  woman's  place  was  in  the 
home;  if  she  went  out  to  work  as  an  unmarried  daughter  that  was  bad  enough- 
if  she  went  out  as  a  married  woman  that  was  dreadful.  The  upper  and  middle 
classes  believed  that  working  wives  made  idle  husbands.  They  believed,  too, 
that  the  widespread  employment  of  married  women  was  disintegrating  the 
home-life  of  the  industrial  poor”  (Crow  98). 

Interestingly  enough,  the  ideologies  of  the  domestic  life  of  women  as  an 
ideal  was  a  far  cry  from  the  realistic  economic  hardships  that  many  people 
faced.  These  hardships  forced  more  women  and  children  to  work  outside  of  the 
home,  no  matter  what  the  families  believed  the  correct  role  for  women  was. 

The  Howth  family  remains  traditional  in  their  views  but,  nevertheless,  allows 
Margret  to  work.  Dr.  Knowles  understands  the  unhappiness  that  her  parents 
feel  as  Margret  enters  work:  “He  did  not  care  to  hear  the  story  of  Margret's  first 
day  at  the  mill,  knowing  how  her  father  and  mother  would  writhe  under  it, 
soften  it  as  she  would”  (Davis  22).  The  traditional  views  regarding  the  correct 
role  for  women  began  to  conflict  with  the  larger  Victorian  morality  that  was 
being  imposed  on  many  different  facets  of  society,  including  the  role  of  women. 
As  Mary  Beth  Norton  states,  “The  great  paradox  of  the  early  nineteenth  century 
is  that  the  same  period  that  witnessed  the  development  of  the  cult  of  domestic¬ 
ity  also  saw  the  first  movement  by  American  white  women  into  industrial 
employment — seemingly  the  very  antithesis  of  domesticity”  (Norton  171).  So 
women  dealt  with  the  conflicting  spheres.  This  made  women  add  an  extra  six 
or  seven  hours  daily  to  their  already  overwhelming  work  schedules.  In  addition 
to  the  drudgery  of  the  mill,  women  were  responsible  for  the  cleaning,  cooking, 
sewing,  and  child  rearing  (Kelly  142).  Women  like  Lois  spent  all  day  on  their  feet 
only  to  come  home  to  the  drudgery  of  housework.  While  the  women  dealt  with 
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conflicting  spheres  demanding  their  time  and  attention,  they  were  also  forced 
into  a  very  degrading  and  unhealthy  situation  at  the  mill.  MargretHowth 
addresses  that  dual  role  of  women:  “Rebecca  Harding  Davis  also  introduced  the 
double  oppression  of  working  class  women  in  to  American  fiction”  (Pfaelzer, 
“Rebecca  Harding  Davis”  235). 

Davis  seems  most  interested  in  how  the  character  of  women  was  destroyed 
by  the  unique  conditions  they  experienced.  Davis  illustrates  the  plight  of 
working  women  through  the  character  of  Margret:  “She  would  be  old  before  it 
was  finished,  quite  an  old  woman,  hard,  mechanical,  worn  out”  (Davis  51). 

Even  far  more  dramatic  is  the  condition  of  Lois  after  working  at  the  mill  for 
many  years.  Lois  not  only  becomes  mentally  distraught  as  a  result  of  her  work, 
but  becomes  physically  disabled:  “It’s  a  black  place,  th’  mill,  It  was  a  good  place 
while  I  was  there:  frum  seven  year  old  till  sixteen.  ‘T  seemed  longer  t'  me  ‘n  ‘t 
was.  ‘T  seemed  as  if  I’d  been  there  allus-jes’  forever,  yoh  know.  ‘Fore  I  went  in,  I 
had  the  rickets,  they  say:  that’s  what  ails  me.  ‘T  hurt  my  head,  they’ve  told  me,  - 
made  me  different  frum  other  folks  “  (Davis  68).  History  also  lends  an  example 
of  the  difficult  working  conditions  imposed  on  women.  Mary  Paul,  a  young  girl 
who  worked  in  the  Lowell  mill  during  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  writes  to  her 
father  regarding  her  work:  “It’s  very  hard  indeed  and  sometimes  I  think  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  endure  it.  I  never  worked  so  hard  in  my  life  but  perhaps  I  shall 
get  used  to  it.  I  shall  try  hard  to  do  so  for  there  is  no  other  work  that  I  can  do 
unless  I  spin  and  that  I  shall  not  undertake  on  any  account”  (qtd  in  Norton  177). 
Long  hours  led  to  disease  and  horrible  physical  problems  like  those  endured  by 
Davis’  characters.  Stephen  describes  Margret  after  working  at  the  mill:  “How 
thin  and  tired  the  little  face  had  grown!  Poor  child!”  (Davis  140).  Likewise  Lois 
is  destroyed,  not  only  by  her  work,  but  by  the  condition  of  the  mill  itself:  “Her 
crushed  brain,  her  unwakened  powers,  resented  their  wrong  dimly  to  the  mass 
of  iron  and  work  and  impure  smells,  unconscious  of  any  remorseless  power  that 
wielded  it.  It  was  a  monster,  she  thought,  through  the  sleeply,  dreading  night — 
a  monster  that  kept  her  wakeful  with  a  dull  mysterious  terror”  (Davis  171). 
Abuse,  long  hours,  and  disease  took  a  huge  toll  on  many  women. 

Violence  toward  women  and  abuse  of  women  was  a  common  practice  by 
fellow  male  workers  and  supervisors.  Specifically,  if  women  were  hired  over 
men  because  of  the  lower  wages  women  received,  violence  and  retaliation 
would  occur:  “Not  surprisingly,  violence  against  women  sometimes  accompa¬ 
nied  ‘turn-outs’  by  male  workers  or  mixed  bodies”  (Thomis  69).  Violence 
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against  women  existed  in  many  forms  and  occurred  during  the  normal  course 
of  work  and  on  strikes,  and  intimidation  was  a  common  practice  used  to 
“subdue”  women  (Thomis  68-70).  Unequal  pay,  long  hours,  violence  and 
assault,  lack  of  union  protection,  and  eventual  disease  placed  women  on  an 
unequal  level  with  their  male  counterparts  and  left  them  in  despair. 

Davis  points  out  another  serious  problem  facing  the  female  worker  forced 
into  dual  roles  of  drudgery:  spiritual  and  intellectual  isolation  and  hunger. 

While  men  theorized  that  work  by  women  would  result  in  domestic  chaos  and 
disinterest  in  men,  women  who  worked  were  outcasts  in  society.  Others  had 
little  time  to  spend  with  other  people  due  to  the  nature  and  amount  of  work 
(Flanagan  253).  Many  people,  men  in  particular,  theorized  that  women  ought 
not  be  employed  due  to  her  “unique  condition”:  “The  definition  of  the  ‘problem 
of  the  woman  worker’  made  working  women  visible  not  as  mistreated  agents  of 
production,  but  as  social  pathology....  For  the  problem  was  usually  the  effects  of 
physical  exertion  on  their  bodies’  reproductive  capacities  and  of  the  impact  of 
their  presumed  absence  from  the  home  on  the  discipline  and  cleanliness  of 
their  households”  (Scott  423).  Margret  feels  this  isolation  and  desires  a  mean¬ 
ingful  and  fulfilling  spiritual  life,  as  well  as  a  loving  relationship.  Margret’s 
experiences  are  described  by  Knowles  through  a  symbolic  “hunger”  that  lingers: 
“A  hungry  face  always  with  her  life  unfed  by  its  stingy  few  crumbs  of  good;  but 
tonight  it  was  vacant  with  utter  loss”  (Davis  148).  Jean  Pfaelzer  comments  on 
the  reality  of  hunger  and  the  symbolism  it  represents:  “Recurrent  images  of 
hunger  and  inadequate  food  early  in  the  novel  build  toward  Davis'  unifying 
image  of  working  class  ‘soul  starvation’  “  (“Rebecca  Harding  Davis”  235).  Jean 
Fagan  Yellin  further  explains  the  novel’s  symbolic  and  literary  importance:  “The 
theme  Harding  chose  for  her  first  book,  one  that  would  become  major  in  our 
national  letters,  is  hunger  in  America...  Margret  Howth  dramatizes  both  the 
struggle  for  ‘bread  and  butter’  and  spiritual  starvation”  (“The  Feminization” 

207).  As  she  worked  at  the  mill,  she  lost  her  youth  and  her  passion  and  as  a 
result  became  very  lifeless. 

Many  women  in  the  workforce  lost  their  physical  and  mental  health, 
spirituality,  desires,  and  even  their  own  lives.  While  in  the  past  many  pointed  to 
the  independence  of  women  as  being  a  cause  to  these  degrading  problems, 
history  indicates  that  it  was  in  fact  the  double  standard  applied  to  women  and 
the  dual  role  they  were  expected  to  play.  In  addition  to  their  status  as  women, 
they  dealt  with  the  same  terrible  conditions  as  other  workers,  as  well  as  the 
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monotony  and  drudgery  of  housework.  These  conditions  all  led  to  a  degrading 
and  terrible  experience  for  the  worker  and,  in  particular,  the  female  worker.  The 
New  York  Tribune  in  the  1850s  discussed  the  multiple  roles  of  women  and  the 
discrimination  that  they  experienced  as  a  result  of  their  sex:  “A  woman  may  be 
defined  to  be  a  creature  that  receives  half  price  for  all  she  does,  and  pays  full 
price  for  all  she  needs.. .She  earns  as  a  child — she  pays  as  a  man”  (Foner  86-87). 

Women  began  to  take  a  more  active  role  in  the  public  realm  of  economics 
during  the  mid -nineteenth  century.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  women  would 
enter  this  workforce  when  there  was  so  much  working  against  them.  The  main 
reason,  like  Margret’s,  seems  to  be  to  supplement  the  economic  situation  of  a 
family.  Throughout  this  period,  many  economic  depressions  worked  to 
decrease  the  average  amount  of  money  that  people  in  all  classes  were  bringing 
into  their  homes  (Woloch  137).  Margret  represents  the  “normal”  reasoning  for 
young  and  single  women  during  this  time:  “Her  history  was  simple  enough:  she 
was  going  into  the  mill  to  support  a  helpless  father  and  mother;  it  was  a 
common  story;  she  had  given  up  much  for  them;  other  women  did  the  same” 
(Davis  19-20).  While  many  women  worked  to  support  others,  a  larger  move¬ 
ment  began  to  arise  at  this  time.  This  new  ideology  was  a  backlash  to  the 
Victorian  ideals  of  womanhood  and  it  stressed  that  the  prevention  of  poverty 
for  women  would  loosen  the  ties  that  bind  woman  to  man  economically:  “In  a 
word  we  must  endeavor  to  establish  our  personal  independence,  and  we  must 
no  longer  be  content  with  the  position  and  the  limits  which  option  assigns  us. 

It  needs  but  to  set  a  good  example  in  every  promising  department  of  self- 
supporting  industry,  to  carry  our  point  and  effect  our  emancipation”  (Langley 
104).  Even  more  important  to  the  moral  standard  of  the  day  was  the  protection 
of  women’s  virtue.  Prostitution  was  an  avenue  that  many  women,  unable  to 
find  equally  profitable  work  in  the  mill,  were  forced  to  take.  Many  female 
reformers  encouraged  women  to  work  in  the  mills,  but  they  also  worked  hard  to 
reform  the  work  and  pay.  One  such  reformer  during  the  middle  of  the  Victorian 
age  asked  that  women  be  able  to  escape  from  such  a  path  of  immorality:  “I  ask 
for  woman,  then,  free,  untrammeled  access  to  all  fields  of  labor;  and  I  ask  it,  first 
on  the  ground  that  she  needs  to  be  fed,  and  that  the  question  which  is  at  this 
moment  before  the  great  body  of  working  women  is  ‘death  or  dishonor’;  for  lust 
is  a  better  paymaster  than  the  mill-owner”  (Baxandall  78). 

Women  like  Margret  and  Lois  had  very  few  options  regarding  what  kind  of 
work  they  could  actually  do.  Margret  is  relegated  to  a  station  as  bookkeeper, 
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segregated  from  the  “dangerous”  world  of  the  mill.  Her  work,  unlike  that  of 
Lois’,  is  more  acceptable  for  a  woman  because  she  remains  separate  from  the 
immorality  of  the  “male  realm.”  This  is  because  of  her  white,  educated,  and 
upper-class  origins.  She  has  the  benefit  of  her  family,  which  many  do  not  have. 
Lois  is  a  prime  example  of  the  women  who  were  forced  into  an  even  worse 
position  at  the  mill.  Being  a  mulatto  female  who  is  poorly  educated  and  the 
daughter  of  a  worker  and  criminal,  she  has  very  little  chance  of  escaping  the 
harsh  reality  and  damaging  physical  labor  that  is  wrought  on  her.  At  this  time 
class  and  race  greatly  impacted  women  in  the  workforce:  “It  was  the  factors  of 
class,  race,  and  birth  place  that  affected  women’s  occupational  choices”  (Locke 
183).  More  women  actually  entered  in  the  domestic  fields,  rather  than  the  mill. 
While  domestic  work  was  more  controlled,  it  was  also  more  acceptable:  “For 
most  young  urban  women  of  the  period,  particularly  those  living  outside  of  the 
Northeast,  domestic  service  rather  than  factory  work  or  the  sweated  trades 
dominated  their  working  days”  (Locke  195). 

Many  historians  cite  several  factors  contributing  to  women  entering 
certain  fields  over  others.  Domestic  service  and  piecework  seems  to  represent 
the  ideal  work  for  women.  But  the  second  largest  group  of  female  workers  was 
in  the  mill,  even  though  millwork  contradicted  the  expected  roles  women  were 
to  follow.  Women  were  thought  to  be  easier  to  control  and,  like  children,  had 
few  legal  rights.  Moreover,  propaganda  upheld  the  republican  theory  of 
women.  This  theory  held  that  the  enforced  regulations  and  rules  of  the  mill 
would  provide  “discipline.”  This  discipline  would  lead  to  more  prepared 
mothers  raising  better  children:  “The  rationale  for  hiring  women  workers  was 
not  that  they  were  cheap,  tractable,  and  available,  but  the  manufacturing  was 
good  for  them  and  good  for  the  country”  (Woloch  137).  Being  a  good  mother 
and  wife  was  the  lingering  expectation  for  women,  including  those  in  the 
workforce  full  time:  “Nor  was  the  mill  work  viewed  as  permanent.  The  time 
spent  as  an  operative  was,  ideally,  a  profitable  interlude  between  a  rural  past 
and  a  middle-class  future — as  wife  and  mother,  student  or  teacher”  (Woloch 
140). 

Women  like  Margret  escaped  her  “cage”  in  the  workplace,  only  to  be 
“captured”  in  the  world  of  domesticity.  Stephen  declares  the  dominant  position 
revealing  the  idea  of  women  who  transcended  the  desired  role:  “  ‘I  need  warmth 
and  freshness  and  light:  my  wife  shall  bring  them  to  me.  She  shall  be  no  strong- 
willed  reformer.  Standing  alone:  a  sovereign  lady  with  kind  words  for  the  world, 
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who  gives  her  hand  only  to  that  man  whom  she  trusts,  and  keeps  her  heart  and 
its  secrets  for  me  alone’  “  (Davis  242).  Unlike  Margret,  Lois  ends  her  drudgery 
through  death.  However,  Davis  seems  to  point  out  that  the  preservation  of 
morality  in  society  will  only  be  brought  on  by  women  who  live  their  lives  by  the 
simplistic  view  of  to-day:  “Lois,  the  crippled  mulatto  mill  girl,  exemplifies  the 
Christian  faith,  hope,  and  charity  (as  well  as  the  Christian  suffering  and 
transcendence)  that  are  to  save  a  nation”  (Yellin,  “Afterword”  282).  Hard  work, 
charity,  and  love  represent  the  form  a  new  ideal  woman  will  take  on  in  society. 
The  old  system  of  marriage  as  an  escape  falters  in  the  eyes  of  the  author,  who 
seems  to  think  that  the  millwork  will  only  be  replaced  by  a  new,  albeit  a  more 
accepted,  form  of  drudgery. 

Margret  and  Lois  represent  two  different  worlds  that  are  woven  together  in 
the  fabric  of  society  by  their  working  experience.  Like  so  many  women  at  the 
time,  they  become  part  of  a  new  tradition  in  the  United  States.  Through 
realism,  Davis  explores  the  new  role  of  women.  She  dives  into  the  destruction 
of  industrialization  on  the  body,  mind,  and  soul  of  all  of  its  participants. 
Specifically,  she  shows  that  the  dual  role  of  woman  as  wife  and  mother  and 
worker  places  limitations  on  what  women  are  able  to  accomplish  in  their  daily 
lives.  As  the  historical  record  demonstrates,  women  were  in  fact  abused, 
underpaid,  and  held-back  by  a  contradictory  and  hypocritical  system  that  had 
occasion  to  supply  women  with  rights,  only  to  take  them  away  depending  on 
the  state  of  the  nation.  Davis  examines  why  women  are  a  part  of  this  labor 
force.  She  also  seems  to  look  toward  the  future  to  see  what  kind  of  woman  can 
provide  the  moral  reform  in  order  to  change  society  for  the  better.  At  a  time 
when  the  aristocracy  and  impoverished  represented  the  majority  of  the 
population,  Davis  explains  through  her  characters  the  prescribed  role  that 
women  must  take  in  a  morally  crumbling  and  abstract  white  male  society. 

Davis  wanted  to  write  a  novel  about  the  present  time  in  which  she  lived.  She 
certainly  manages  to  do  just  that  by  capturing  the  emotion  and  passion  of 
working  women.  Her  “to-day”  is  still  a  part  of  the  present  150  years  later  with 
regard  to  so  many  issues  specifically  concerning  woman  and  her  economic 
station  in  the  world. 

Tillie  Olsen  summarized  the  writings  of  Davis  most  effectively:  “She  was  a 
social  historian  invaluable  for  an  understanding  access  to  her  time.  On  her 
pages  are  people  and  situations  that  are  discovery,  not  only  of  the  past,  but  of 
ourselves”  (qtd.  in  Malpezzi  7). 
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J.  A.  CARPENTER 


Walt  Whitman  Chewed  On  Wheat 

He  sat  for  hours  on  a  bridge 

and  got  a  tan 

and  chewed  on  wheat. 

Maybe  he  did  not  chew  on  wheat, 
but  he  was  probably  burnt 
as  he  made  up  songs  by  himself. 

He  watched  twenty-eight  bathers 

and  believed  he  could  be  the  twenty-ninth, 

but  he  was  as  dry  as  a  Common  Prostitute. 

He  wanted  to  be  everywhere. 

He  wanted  to  be  with  his  Gods 

as  he  created  Germs  and  Perfections. 

\ 

He  was  bronze  in  the  sun 

as  everyone  else  questioned  their  position. 
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J.  A.  CARPENTER 


Going  Places  for  Anne  Sexton 


“fee-fi-fo-fum- 
Now  I’m  borrowed. 

Now  I’m  numb.” 

Anne  Sexton,  “The  Addict” 


There  is  a  Bible 

and  a  pile  of  shopping  catalogs 
on  a  desk. 

A  yellow  legal  pad,  pen,  and  notecards 
are  stacked  near  a  pack 
of  cigarettes  and  a  wine  glass. 

Sinatra  sings  His  Way 

down  a  trail  of  goodnight  pills 

two  by  two 

by  pink  by  orange 

by  green  by  white 

into  the  garage. 

A  car  runs 

in  the  Sealed  Vault 

as  a  dark-haired  woman 

Almost  sleeps 

with  her  vodka 

spilling  on  the  seat 

and  her  lips 

smile 

Finally. 
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“Everyday  Use”: 

Defining  African- American  Heritage 

In  “Everyday  Use,”  Alice  Walker  tells  a  story  of  a  mother’s  conflicted 
relationship  with  her  two  daughters.  On  its  surface,  “Everyday  Use”  tells  how  a 
mother  gradually  rejects  the  superficial  values  of  her  older,  successful  daughter 
in  favor  of  the  practical  values  of  her  younger,  less  fortunate  daughter.  On  a 
deeper  level,  Alice  Walker  is  exploring  the  concept  of  heritage  as  it  applies  to 
African-Americans. 

“Everyday  Use”  is  set  in  the  late  '60s  or  early  70s.  This  was  a  time  when 
African-Americans  were  struggling  to  define  their  personal  identities  in  cultural 
terms.  The  term  “Negro”  had  been  recently  removed  from  the  vocabulary  and 
had  been  replaced  with  “Black.”  There  was  “Black  Power,”  “Black  Nationalism,” 
and  “Black  Pride.”  Many  blacks  wanted  to  rediscover  their  African  roots,  and 
were  ready  to  reject  and  deny  their  American  heritage,  which  was  filled  with 
stories  of  pain  and  injustice.  In  “Everyday  Use,”  Alice  Walker  argues  that  an 
African-American  is  both  African  and  American,  and  to  deny  the  American  side 
of  one’s  heritage  is  disrespectful  of  one’s  ancestors  and,  consequently,  harmful 
to  one’s  self.  She  uses  the  principal  characters  of  Mama,  Dee  (Wangero),  and 
Maggie  to  clarify  this  theme. 

Mama  narrates  the  story.  Mama  describes  herself  as  “a  large,  big-boned 
woman  with  rough,  man-working  hands.  In  the  winter  I  wear  flannel  night¬ 
gowns  to  bed  and  overalls  during  the  day.  I  can  kill  and  clean  a  hog  as  merci¬ 
lessly  as  a  man”  (Walker,  “Everyday  Use”  408).  This  description,  along  with  her 
reference  to  a  2nd  grade  education  (409),  leads  the  reader  to  conclude  that  this 
woman  takes  pride  in  the  practical  aspects  of  her  nature  and  that  she  has  not 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  contemplating  abstract  concepts  such  as  heritage. 
However,  her  lack  of  education  and  refinement  does  not  prevent  her  from 
having  an  inherent  understanding  of  heritage  based  on  her  love  and  respect  for 
those  who  came  before  her.  This  is  clear  from  her  ability  to  associate  pieces  of 
fabric  in  two  quilts  with  the  people  whose  clothes  they  had  been  cut  from: 
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In  both  of  them  were  scraps  of  dresses  Grandma  Dee  had  worn  fifty  and 
more  years  ago.  Bits  and  pieces  of  Grandpa  Jarrell’s  Paisley  shirts.  And 
one  teeny  faded  blue  piece,  about  the  size  of  a  penny  matchbox,  that 
was  from  Great  Grandpa  Ezra’s  uniform  that  he  wore  in  the  Civil  War... 
“Some  of  the  pieces,  like  those  lavender  ones,  come  from  old  clothes 
[Grandma  Dee’s]  mother  handed  down  to  her,”  [Mama]  said,  moving  up 
to  touch  the  quilts.  (Walker,  “Everyday  Use”  412) 

The  quilts  have  a  special  meaning  to  Mama.  When  she  moves  up  to  touch  the 
quilts,  she  is  reaching  out  to  touch  the  people  whom  the  quilts  represent. 

Quilts  are  referred  to  in  many  of  Walker’s  works.  In  The  Color  Purple,  she 
uses  a  quilt  to  help  a  dying  woman  remember  the  mother  of  her  adopted 
daughter  (159).  In  her  essay  “In  Search  of  our  Mother’s  Gardens,”  she  writes 
about  a  quilt  in  the  Smithsonian  Institute  that  was  made  by  an  anonymous 
black  woman:  “If  we  could  locate  this  ‘anonymous’  Black  woman  from  Alabama, 
she  would  turn  out  to  be  one  of  our  grandmothers”  (14, 15).  Walker  uses  quilts 
to  symbolize  a  bond  between  women.  In  “Everyday  Use”  the  bond  is  between 
women  of  several  generations.  Elaine  Showalter  observes  in  her  essay  “Piecing 
and  Writing,”  “In  contemporary  writing,  the  quilt  stands  for  a  vanished  past 
experience  to  which  we  have  a  troubled  and  ambivalent  relationship”  (228). 

This  statement  seems  to  apply  specifically  to  the  quilts  of  “Everyday  Use.” 

The  quilts  are  not,  however,  the  only  device  Walker  employs  to  show 
Mama’s  inherent  understanding  of  heritage.  Walker  also  uses  the  butter  churn 
to  show  Mama’s  connection  with  her  family: 

When  [Dee]  finished  wrapping  the  dasher  the  handle  stuck  out.  I  took  it 
for  a  moment  in  my  hands.  You  didn’t  even  have  to  look  close  to  see 
where  hands  pushing  the  dasher  up  and  down  to  make  butter  had  left  a 
kind  of  sink  in  the  wood.  In  fact,  there  were  a  lot  of  small  sinks;  you 
could  see  where  thumbs  and  fingers  had  sunk  into  the  wood.  It  was  a 
beautiful  light  yellow  wood,  from  a  tree  that  grew  in  the  yard  where  Big 
Dee  and  Stash  had  lived.  (412) 

When  Mama  takes  the  dasher  handle  in  her  hands,  she  is  symbolically  touching 
the  hands  of  all  those  who  used  it  before  her.  Her  appreciation  for  the  dasher 
and  the  quilts  is  based  on  love  for  the  people  who  made  and  used  them. 
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Mama’s  daughter  Dee  (Wangero)  has  a  much  more  superficial  idea  of 
heritage.  She  is  portrayed  as  bright,  beautiful,  and  self-centered.  Walker  uses 
Dee  to  symbolize  the  Black  Power  movement,  which  was  characterized  by 
bright  and  beautiful  blacks  who  were  vocal  and  aggressive  in  their  demands. 
Many  of  them  spoke  disparagingly  about  their  “Uncle  Tom”  ancestors  and 
adopted  certain  aspects  of  African  culture  in  their  speech  and  dress.  Mama's 
descriptions  of  Dee  portray  her  as  this  type  of  individual:  “Dee,  though.  She 
would  always  look  anyone  in  the  eye.  Hesitation  was  no  part  of  her 
nature... She  was  determined  to  stare  down  any  disaster  in  her  efforts.  Her 
eyelids  would  not  flicker  for  minutes  at  a  time.  ...At  sixteen  she  had  a  style  of 
her  own:  and  she  knew  what  style  was”  (409).  These  personality  traits,  along 
with  her  style  of  dress  and  speech,  establish  her  identity  as  a  symbol  of  the 
Black  Power  movement. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  Walker  is  not  condemning  the  Black 
Power  movement  as  a  whole.  Rather,  she  is  challenging  that  part  of  the 
movement  that  does  not  acknowledge  and  properly  respect  the  many  African- 
Americans  who  endured  incredible  hardships  in  their  efforts  to  survive  in  a 
hostile  environment.  She  uses  the  character  of  Dee  to  demonstrate  this 
misguided  black  pride.  Mama  tells  how  Dee  “used  to  read  to  us  without  pity; 
forcing  words,  lies,  other  folks’  habits,  whole  lives  upon  us  two,  sitting  trapped 
and  ignorant  underneath  her  voice...  [She}  pressed  us  to  her  with  the  serious 
way  she  read,  to  shove  us  away  at  just  the  moment,  like  dimwits,  we  seemed 
about  to  understand”  (409). 

Later,  Mama  relates,  “She  wrote  me  once  that  no  matter  where  we 
‘choose’  to  live,  she  will  manage  to  come  see  us”  (410).  In  these  two  examples 
Mama  is  pointing  out  that  Dee  sees  herself  as  belonging  to  a  higher  intellec¬ 
tual  and  social  class  than  Mama  and  Maggie,  and  they  should  feel  honored  by 
(and  humiliated  in)  her  presence. 

Mama’s  insights  are  verified  when  Dee  arrives  on  the  scene.  Dee’s  visit  is 
primarily  an  exercise  in  taking.  When  she  first  arrives  she  takes  pictures. 

Later,  she  eats  the  food  Mama  prepared.  After  dinner  she  takes  the  churn  top 
and  dasher  and,  after  “rifling”  through  the  trunk,  attempts  to  take  the  quilts 
(410-412).  Although  she  has  renounced  her  American  name,  she  still  holds 
tight  to  American  consumer  culture.  As  David  Cowart  explains: 
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She  wants  to  make  the  lid  of  the  butter  churn  into  a  centerpiece  for  her 
table.  She  wants  to  hang  quilts  on  the  wall.  She  wants,  in  short,  to  do 
what  white  people  do  with  the  cunning  and  quaint  implements  and 
products  of  the  past.  Wangero  fails  to  see  the  mote  in  her  own  eye  when 
she  reproaches  her  mother  and  sister  for  a  failure  to  value  their  heritage 
-  she,  who  wants  only  to  preserve  that  heritage  as  the  negative  index  to 
her  own  sophistication.  (175) 

Dee’s  new  name,  her  costume,  and  her  new  boyfriend  (or  husband)  are  all 
indicative  of  her  frivolous  attitude  toward  her  newly  adopted  African  culture.  In 
researching  the  name  Wangero  Leewanika  Kemanjo,  Helga  Hoel  found  that  the 
names  “Wangero  and  Kemanjo  are  misspellings  of  the  Kikiyu  names  “Wanjiro” 
and  “Kamenjo.”  Leewanika  is  an  African  name,  but  it  is  not  Kikiyu.  Hoel  also 
found  that  Dee’s  dress  is  of  West  African  origin  (the  Kikiyu  are  East  African) 

(Hoel  4).  These  inconsistencies  seem  to  indicate  Dee’s  superficial  nature.  Dee’s 
preference  for  appearance  over  substance  is  further  delineated  in  Walker’s 
portrayal  of  her  boyfriend  (or  husband)  Hakim-a-barber.  His  appearance  and 
language  imply  that  he  identifies  with  the  Black  Muslims,  but  unlike  the  Black 
Muslims  down  the  road,  he  is  not  interested  in  farming  and  ranching  (411).  By 
comparing  him  to  the  Muslims  down  the  road,  Walker  is  implying  that  Hakim- 
a-barber  is  more  interested  in  professing  the  ideology  of  the  Black  Muslims  than 
he  is  in  the  hard  work  of  implementing  their  ideas.  There  is  no  mention  of 
affection  between  Dee  and  Hakim-a-barber.  Each  of  them  merely  serves  as  a 
part  of  the  other’s  facade.  This  superficiality,  on  the  part  of  both  Dee  and 
Hakim-a-barber,  is  representative  of  the  many  blacks  who  jumped  on  the  Black 
Power  bandwagon  with  no  real  dedication  to  its  root  causes. 

Dee’s  ignorance  of  her  adopted  African  heritage  is  matched  by  her  igno¬ 
rance  of  her  actual  American  heritage.  She  knew  she  had  been  named  for  her 
Aunt  Dee,  but  was  unaware  of  how  far  back  the  name  went  in  her  family  (411). 
After  dinner,  she  flippantly  decides  to  take  the  churn  dasher,  even  though  she 
has  no  knowledge  of  its  history  (412).  Later,  when  she  decides  to  take  the  quilts, 
she  says,  “These  are  all  pieces  of  dresses  Grandma  used  to  wear.  She  did  all  the 
stitching  by  hand”  (412).  The  quilts  were  actually  made  by  Grandma  Dee,  Big 
Dee,  and  Mama,  and  included  scraps  of  clothing  that  belonged  to  both  of  her 
grandparents,  as  well  as  her  great-grandparents  and  her  great-great  grandfather 
(412).  Dee’s  lack  of  knowledge  concerning  her  family  is  symbolic  of  the  Black 
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Power  movement’s  disregard  for  its  American  heritage.  This  neglected  Ameri¬ 
can  heritage  is  represented  in  the  story  by  the  character  of  Maggie. 

Mama  first  describes  Maggie’s  nature  by  saying  “Maggie  will  be  nervous 
until  after  her  sister  goes:  she  will  stand  hopelessly  in  corners  homely  and 
ashamed  of  the  burn  scars  down  her  arms  and  legs,  eyeing  her  sister  with  a 
mixture  of  envy  and  awe”  (408).  Maggie’s  scars  are  symbolic  of  the  scars  that  all 
African-Americans  carry  as  a  result  of  the  “fire”  of  slavery.  Mama  gives  a  more 
detailed  description  later  in  the  story: 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  lame  animal,  perhaps  a  dog  run  over  by  some 
careless  person  rich  enough  to  own  a  car,  sidle  up  to  someone  who  is 
ignorant  enough  to  be  kind  to  him?  That  is  the  way  my  Maggie  walks. 
She  has  been  like  this,  chin  on  chest,  eyes  on  ground,  feet  in  shuffle  ever 
since  the  fire  that  burned  the  house  to  the  ground.  (409) 

This  depiction  of  Maggie  is  reminiscent  of  the  “yes  sir,  no  ma’am”  Negro 
heritage  from  before  and  well  after  the  Civil  War.  Eyes  on  ground,  feet  in  shuffle 
-  Maggie  will  not  be  the  poster  girl  for  the  Black  Power  movement.  They  would 
prefer  that  she  remain  inconspicuously  in  the  corner.  This  denial  of  American 
heritage  is  evident  in  Dee’s  lack  of  interaction  with  Maggie.  Dee  does  not  even 
speak  to  Maggie  until  she  is  angrily  leaving  the  house  at  the  end  of  the  story 
(413). 

Despite  all  the  negative  observations  Mama  makes  about  her,  Maggie  is 
very  aware  of  her  heritage.  This  is  evident  from  her  statement  about  the  churn 
dasher:  “Aunt  Dee’s  first  husband  whittled  the  dash,’  said  Maggie  so  low  you 
almost  couldn’t  hear  her.  ‘His  name  was  Henry,  but  they  called  him  Stash’” 

(412).  It  is  significant  that  Maggie  knew  the  history  of  the  dasher  because  Dee, 
who  knew  nothing  of  its  history  and  was  not  even  sure  what  she  would  do  with 
it,  took  it  with  no  thought  for  either  Maggie  or  Mama.  Maggie’s  understanding 
of  her  heritage  also  comes  through  when  she  tells  Mama  that  Dee  can  have  the 
quilts  because  “I  can  ‘member  Grandma  Dee  without  the  quilts”  (413).  Earlier, 
Dee  had  expressed  her  fear  that  Maggie  would  “probably  be  backward  enough 
to  put  them  to  everyday  use”  (413).  It  is  clear  from  Maggie’s  statement  that  her 
“everyday  use”  of  the  quilts  would  be  as  a  reminder  of  her  Grandma  Dee.  Dee’s 
primary  use  for  the  quilts  would  be  to  hang  them  on  the  wall  as  a  reminder  of 
her  superior  social  and  economic  status. 
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This  conflict  between  the  two  daughters  over  who  should  rightfully  own 
the  quilts  and  how  they  should  be  used  is  central  to  the  theme  of  the  story. 
Walker  is  arguing  that  the  responsibility  for  defining  African-American  heritage 
should  not  be  left  to  the  Black  Power  movement.  African-Americans  must  take 
ownership  of  their  entire  heritage,  including  the  painful,  unpleasant  parts. 
Mama  represents  the  majority  of  black  Americans  who  were  confused  as  to  how 
to  reconcile  their  past  history  with  the  civil  rights  reforms  of  the  ’50s  and  ’60s, 
but  were  not  quite  comfortable  with  the  Black  Power  movement’s  solution. 

Mama  reveals  her  ambivalence  toward  Dee  from  the  beginning  of  the  story. 
While  Mama  is  proud  of  her  daughter’s  success  and  envies  her  ability  to  “look 
anyone  in  the  eye,”  she  is  uncomfortable  with  Dee’s  selfish,  egotistical  nature. 
Although  Mama  dreams  of  being  on  a  television  show  where  Dee  is  embracing 
her  and  thanking  her  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  she  parenthetically  asks,  “What 
would  they  do  if  parent  and  child  came  on  the  show  only  to  curse  out  and  insult 
each  other?”  (408).  Later,  in  describing  Dee’s  tenacity,  Mama  says, 

Dee  wanted  nice  things.  A  yellow  organdy  dress  to  wear  to  her  gradua¬ 
tion  from  high  school;  black  pumps  to  match  a  green  suit  she’d  made 
from  an  old  suit  somebody  gave  me.  She  was  determined  to  stare  down 
any  disaster  in  her  efforts.  Her  eyelids  would  not  flicker  for  minutes  at  a 
time.  Often  I  fought  off  the  temptation  to  shake  her.  At  sixteen  she  had 
a  style  all  her  own:  and  knew  what  style  was.  (409) 

Mama  seems  to  admire  her  daughter’s  determination,  but  because  it  is  moti¬ 
vated  by  selfishness,  she  wants  to  shake  her. 

Mama’s  feelings  toward  Dee  are  also  expressed  through  her  attitude  toward 
Dee’s  new  name.  When  Dee  tells  Mama  that  she  has  changed  her  name  to 
Wangero  Leewanika  Kemanjo,  Mama  is  clearly  disappointed,  but  immediately 
starts  referring  to  her  as  “Wangero”  in  her  narration  (411).  Mama’s  use  of  the 
name  “Wangero”  does  not,  however,  imply  respect  for  Dee’s  choice.  There  is  a 
definite  tone  of  sarcasm  in  Mama’s  voice,  reinforced  by  her  comment  “I’ll  get 
used  to  it... [r] earn  it  out  again”  (411).  As  Mama  continues  the  narrative,  she 
gradually  changes  “Wangero”  to  “Dee  (Wangero”),  and  in  her  final  reference 
simply  refers  to  her  as  “Dee.”  These  transitions  are  indicative  of  Mama’s  change 
in  attitude  toward  Dee.  Mama  does  not  immediately  understand  the  serious 
implications  of  Dee’s  name  change,  and  is  able  to  make  light  of  it.  But  as  Dee’s 
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selfish  and  disrespectful  actions  clarify  the  significance  of  her  choice,  Mama 
loses  her  sense  of  humor  and  finally  drops  Wangero”  altogether.  Just  as 
Wangero  had  rejected  “Dee,”  Mama  now  rejects  “Wangero.” 

In  rejecting  Wangero,  Mama  makes  a  choice  to  accept  Maggie.  Throughout 
the  story,  Mama  has  described  Maggie  in  terms  that  make  it  clear  that  she  is 
disappointed  and  possibly  even  ashamed  of  her.  Mama  is  aware  that  Maggie’s 
condition  is  the  result  of  a  fire  over  which  she  had  no  control,  but  she  has  not 
recognized  the  incredible  strength  her  younger  daughter  has  required,  just  to 
survive.  After  Maggie  says,  “She  can  have  them,  Mama... I  can  ‘member 
Grandma  Dee  without  the  quilts,”  Mama  says, 

I  looked  at  her  hard.  She  had  filled  her  bottom  lip  with  checkerberry 
snuff  and  it  gave  her  face  a  kind  of  dopey  hangdog  look.  It  was 
Grandma  Dee  and  Big  Dee  who  taught  her  how  to  quilt  herself.  She 
stood  there  with  her  scarred  hands  hidden  in  the  folds  of  her  skirt.  (413) 

This  scenario  was  foreshadowed  in  the  beginning  of  the  story  when  Mama 
said,  Maggie  will  be  nervous  until  after  her  sister  goes: 

she  will  stand  hopelessly  in  corners  homely  and  ashamed  of  the  burn 
scars  down  her  arms  and  legs,  eyeing  her  sister  with  a  mixture  of  envy 
and  awe.  She  thinks  her  sister  has  held  life  always  in  the  palm  of  one 
hand,  that  “no”  is  a  word  the  world  never  learned  to  say  to  her.  (408) 

But  now,  Mama  is  looking  at  Maggie  “hard,”  and  she  sees  something  in  her 
she  has  not  seen  before.  She  sees  her  mother  and  her  sister  -  the  two  women 
whose  name  Dee  has  rejected.  In  Maggie’s  scarred  hands  she  sees  a  heritage 
she  should  be  proud  of  -  not  ashamed  of.  It  suddenly  becomes  very  clear  to 
Mama  which  daughter  should  rightfully  own  the  quilts,  and  she  finally  tells  Dee 

^  ff 

no. 

Alice  Walker  is,  as  David  Cowart  argues,  “[satirizing]  the  heady  rhetoric  of 
late  ’60s  black  consciousness,  deconstructing  its  pieties  (especially  the  rediscov¬ 
ery  of  Africa)  and  asserting  neglected  values”  (182).  But  Walker’s  main  purpose 
in  the  story  seems  to  be  to  challenge  the  Black  Power  movement,  and  black 
people  in  general,  to  acknowledge  and  respect  their  American  heritage.  The 
history  of  Africans  in  America  is  filled  with  stories  of  pain,  injustice,  and 
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humiliation.  It  is  not  as  pleasing  as  a  colorful  African  heritage  that  can  be 
fabricated,  like  a  quilt,  from  bits  and  pieces  that  one  finds  attractive.  It  is  a  real 
heritage  that  is  comprised  of  real  people:  people  who  are  deserving  of  respect 
and  admiration. 
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KRISTI  BROSMER 


" From  Whom  We  Have  NO  Expectations": 
The  Fallen  and  the  Virtuous 
Women  of  Great  Expectations 

Charles  Dickens’  novels  are  peopled  with  beautifully  detailed  and  well- 
remembered  characters.  Great  Expectations  is  no  exception.  However,  the 
women  in  this  book  are  clearly  represented  by  stereotypes.  Women  in  Great 
Expectations  are  either  represented  as  innocent,  virginal,  and  virtuous  or 
manipulative,  cruel,  and  fallen.  These  extremes  are  seen  in  Biddy  and  Estella, 
the  two  main  characters  associated  with  the  hero,  Pip.  While  the  male  charac¬ 
ters  are  able  to  fulfill  the  expectations  they  have  of  themselves,  the  female 
characters  are  kept  in  the  specifically  assigned  and  defined  roles  in  which  they 
are  unable  to  have  any  expectations  for  themselves. 

Biddy  is  the  ultimate  virtuous  woman,  described  as  being  kind,  caring, 
pretty,  and  wise.  She  takes  on  the  role  of  wife  and  mother  in  the  novel.  Biddy  is 
the  first  woman  to  be  Pip’s  teacher,  confidant,  and  friend  and  she  fulfills  that 
role  bringing  Pip  back  home  to  Joe  several  times  in  the  novel.  An  orphan,  like 
Pip,  the  two  have  a  unique  relationship  even  in  the  beginning  of  the  novel.  An 
illustration  of  her  virtuous  nature  is  the  way  Pip  describes  her:  “She  was  so  quiet 
and  had  such  an  orderly,  good,  and  pretty  way  with  her,  that  I  did  not  like  the 
thought  of  making  her  cry  again.  After  looking  a  little  at  her  downcast  eyes  as 
she  walked  beside  me”  (Dickens  265).  Her  submissive  appearance  and  person¬ 
ality  override  any  potential  she  may  have  as  a  developing  character.  Even 
though  she  has  potential  to  rise  in  the  world,  she  is  restricted  to  a  domestic  role. 
She  wants  to  be  a  governess,  but  settles  to  marry  Joe.  Perhaps  the  marriage  is 
mutually  loving,  but  with  this  restriction  of  marriage  she  loses  her  expectations 
for  the  love  of  Pip  and  the  ability  to  succeed  on  her  own. 

Like  Biddy,  Estella’s  destiny  is  decided  for  her  when  she  is  a  small  child. 

Miss  Havisham  makes  Estella,  her  star,  into  a  sex  object  and  a  seductress.  Her 
life  revolves  around  destroying  men  as  a  way  of  living  up  to  the  expectations  of 
Miss  Havisham.  Herbert  Pocket,  Pip’s  friend,  describes  the  relationship 
between  the  two  women:  “That  girl’s  hard  and  haughty  and  capricious  to  the 
last  degree,  and  has  been  brought  up  by  Miss  Havisham  to  wreak  revenge  on  the 
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male  sex”  (Dickens  173).  Estella  is  considered  sexy  and  beautiful  to  all  of  the 
men  she  meets.  The  sexual  beauty  is  used  to  draw  Pip  close  to  her:  “Miss 
Havisham  watched  us  all  the  time,  directed  my  attention  to  Estella’s  beauty,  and 
made  me  notice  it  the  more  by  trying  her  jewels  on  Estella’s  breast  and  hair” 
(Dickens  99).  However,  it  is  not  just  the  beauty  that  drives  Pip  to  want  her. 
Estella  also  employs  the  use  of  her  beauty  by  seducing  men:  “I  should  have  felt 
that  she  held  my  heart  in  her  hand  because  she  willfully  chose  to  do  it,  and  not 
because  it  would  have  wrung  any  tenderness  in  her,  to  crush  it  and  throw  it 
away”  (Dickens  254).  Pip  comments  that  Estella,  or  any  beautiful  woman  for 
that  matter,  is  to  blame  for  the  fall  from  grace,  that  grace  being  represented  as 
Biddy:  “But  how  could  I,  a  poor  dazed  village  lad,  avoid  that  wonderful  inconsis¬ 
tency  into  which  the  best  and  wisest  of  men  fall  every  day?”  (Dickens  133).  By 
falling  for  Estella,  Pip  escapes  any  real  level  of  maturity  and  responsibility.  It  is 
assumed  she  has  an  unreal  power  to  capture  men,  and  Pip  foolishly  falls  into 
such  a  trap. 

Unlike  Estella  who  has  fallen  in  the  eyes  of  man,  Biddy  lives  up  to  the  “male 
expectations”  in  many  ways.  One  of  Biddy’s  virtues  is  her  quiet,  domestic 
demeanor:  “Biddy  sat  quietiy  sewing,  shedding  no  more  tears”  (Dickens  131). 
Biddy  also  maintains  what  is  considered  her  maternal  nature.  In  fact,  Pip  feels 
talking  to  Biddy  is  naturally  easy:  “I  reposed  complete  confidence  in  no  one  but 
Biddy;  but,  I  told  poor  Biddy  everything.  Why  it  came  natural  to  me  to  do  so, 
and  why  Biddy  had  a  deep  concern  in  everything  I  told  her,  I  did  not  know  then, 
though  I  think  I  know  now”  (Dickens  104).  Although  seemingly  submissive  she 
is  also  described  as  wise.  At  an  early  age  she  is  business  oriented  and  defined  as 
a  natural  teacher.  Differing  from  Estella,  Biddy  enables  Pip  to  become  a  better 
person:  “Biddy  was  the  wisest  of  girls,  and  she  tried  to  reason  no  more  with  me. 
She  put  her  hand,  which  was  a  comfortable  hand,  one  after  another,  and  gently 
took  them  out  of  my  hair”  (Dickens  133). 

While  all  physical  contact  with  Biddy  is  portrayed  as  gentle,  maternal,  and 
non-sexual,  Estella’s  physical  contact  with  Pip  is  of  an  extremely  sexual  nature. 
Therefore,  Estella  becomes  the  fallen  woman  using  sex  or  being  used  because  of 
her  sex  as  a  tool  to  destroy  men.  She  uses  her  power  over  Pip  to  flirt  with  other 
men:  “I  suffered  every  kind  and  degree  of  torture  that  Estella  could  cause  me. 
She  made  use  of  me  to  tease  other  admirers,  and  she  turned  the  very  familiarity 
between  herself  and  me,  to  the  account  of  putting  a  constant  slight  on  my 
devotion  to  her”  (Dickens  281).  Readers  are  led  to  assume  that  Estella  is  guilty 
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of  misusing  Pip  by  the  caliber  of  what  he  says  about  her.  She  is  portrayed  as 
controlling  Pip,  but  in  actuality  he  is  the  guilty  party.  He  allows  himself  to  be 
enveloped  by  the  very  essence  of  Estella.  It  is  he  who  is  infatuated  with  having 
her.  And  that  infatuation  is  stronger  than  her  desire  to  destroy  him. 

Given  dual  positions  as  good  and  bad,  Biddy  and  Estella  both  become 
stagnate  characters  that  can  never  evolve  as  the  novel  progresses. 

They  (women)  take  their  identity  from  the  position  they  occupy  in 
relation  to  certain  commonly  held  attitudes  about  love,  marriage, 
motherhood,  and  so  on.  Individuality,  if  it  exists,  comes  through 
deviance  from  a  gender- determined  norm,  rather  than  from  the  woman 
being  allowed  any  possibility  of  personal  transcendence.  (Flint  1 13) 

It  is  also  clear  that  both  of  the  women  become  more  apparently  diverse 
from  one  another  in  the  remarks  made  by  Pip.  Even  the  appearance  is  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  comparison:  Biddy  “was  not  beautiful — she  was  common  and 
could  not  be  like  Estella — but  she  was  pleasant  and  wholesome  and  sweet- 
tempered”  (Dickens  130).  The  more  the  two  women  are  compared,  the  less 
human  they  become.  In  fact,  Estella  becomes  more  of  a  material  object  and 
trophy  for  Pip’s  success: 

Pip  discovers  when  he  at  last  openly  admits  his  love  for  Estella  that  she 
cannot  at  the  same  time  be  both  distant  judge,  and  possessed  and 
enjoyed  as  a  wife.  As  transcendent  judge  she  is  not  really  human  at  all, 
but  a  superhuman  goddess,  and  as  a  woman  she  could  not  play  the  role 
of  judge.  (Miller  270) 

While  Estella  is  elevated  to  this  goddess  level,  Biddy  is  represented  as  an 
ideal  mother  who  loves  unconditionally.  Therefore,  she  assumes  a  role  like  the 
Virgin  Mary.  Whereas  Estella  is  put  on  a  pedestal  because  of  her  beauty,  Biddy 
assumes  the  same  heightened  status  due  to  her  virtue.  Because  they  are 
idealized  extremes,  both  examples  illustrate  an  unreal  feminine  expectation  of 
how  woman  should  act.  One  is  less  accepted,  but  loved,  the  other  accepted,  but 
loses  her  love.  Continuing  the  comparison,  Pip  chooses  to  act  like  a  gentleman 
in  front  of  Estella,  but  never  actually  fulfills  the  social  definition  of  one.  He 
gives  up  seeing  Joe  after  Estella  comments  that  he  has  risen  above  the  common 
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people  of  his  previous  association.  Biddy,  however,  begs  that  he  continue  to  be 
with  his  real  family.  Again  the  contrast  of  women  makes  readers  assume  that 
one  woman  is  supremely  good  and  one  woman  is  supremely  bad.  Estella  drives 
Pip  to  fall,  while  Biddy  makes  him  loving,  but  it  is  Pip  who  makes  his  decision: 
“Pip  never  hesitates  a  moment  to  accept  Estella’s  judgement  of  him,  even 
though  it  means  accepting  a  much  less  admirable  self  than  he  is  in  the  eyes  of 
Biddy"  (Miller  267). 

Dickens  seems  to  show  both  types  of  women  as  false  characters  who 
ultimately  fail,  but  it  is  Pip  who  fails  in  life.  He  wishes  to  love  Biddy:  “‘If  I  could 
only  get  myself  to  fall  in  love  with  you’”  (Dickens  134).  In  time,  however,  he 
recognizes  his  error  in  judgement  in  loving  Estella:  “I  did  not  surely  know  that  if 
Estella  were  beside  me  at  that  moment  instead  of  Biddy,  she  would  make  me 
miserable?  I  was  obliged  to  admit  that  I  did  know  it  for  a  certainty,  and  said  to 
myself,  ‘Pip,  what  a  fool  you  are’”  (Dickens  134).  As  he  concentrates  on  this 
passionate  love  with  Estella  and  the  safe  love  with  Biddy,  he  loses  his  opportu¬ 
nity  in  being  with  either  woman:  “The  Estella  whom  Pip  had  loved  and  expected 
really  exists  no  longer,  nor  has  he  won  the  relatively  romantic  consolation  of 
Biddy”  (Engel  167).  Ironically,  this  man  who  is  the  hero  fails,  but  he  can  evolve, 
and  that  is  the  overwhelming  distinction  between  Pip  and  his  female  counter¬ 
parts. 

The  characters  spend  their  lives  in  a  virtual  biblical  garden,  attempting  to 
discover  the  good  and  the  bad  of  the  world.  Each  character  then  represents  the 
sin  of  humanity  or  its  redemption.  Estella  seemingly  represents  Eve,  while 
Biddy  becomes  Mary.  Pip  is  a  weak  and  infatuated  Adam.  The  garden  is  broken 
and  destroyed  and  each  character  is  shaped  by  its  status. 

Estella  and  Pip  are  accepting  their  exile  from  the  garden  of  false  hopes. 

Now  that  the  mists  of  infatuation  have  cleared  away,  Pip  and  Estella  are 
different  persons.  They  go  forth  from  the  ruined  garden  into  a  fallen  world.  In 
this  world  their  lives  will  be  given  meaning  only  by  their  own  acts  and  by  their 
own  dependence  on  one  another.  (Miller  278) 

Once  again  it  is  the  women  who  are  permanently  stuck  in  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  being  good  and  bad.  Pip  still  seems  to  be  unblamed,  but  he  is  also 
without  perfection.  The  language  of  Dickens  assumes  the  inferiority  of  women 
and  their  inability  to  raise  themselves  above  the  socially  restricted  positions. 
That  idea  is  apparent  by  the  references  to  the  Bible  and  the  constant  idea  that 
women  are  either  the  cause  of  sin  or  above  sin  itself. 
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In  true  Victorian  fashion,  Dickens  is  unable  to  produce  a  strong  female 
character  who  is  able  to  hold  her  own  in  a  patriarchal  world.  None  of  the 
women  realistically  illustrate  the  women  living  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
realism  brought  to  the  forefront  of  the  reader’s  mind  regarding  starving 
children,  smoky  skies  from  industrial  pollution,  and  criminal  activity  are  played 
out  by  female  characters  who  just  can’t  seemingly  fit  into  the  realistic  backdrop. 
His  ability  to  tell  a  powerful  tale  is  often  lost  when  one  takes  a  close  look  at  the 
female  characters.  Estella  and  Biddy  represent  the  negative  roles  of  women  in 
Dickens'  society  and  culture.  Stereotyped  as  good  and  bad,  virtuous  and  fallen, 
the  novel’s  representation  negates  the  idea  that  women  are  human.  Compared 
to  men  like  Pip,  the  women  of  the  novel  are  unable  to  raise  themselves  to  a  level 
in  which  they  may  have  their  own  “great  expectations.” 
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JANET  LANNING 


A  History  of  Use 


The  human  hands  are  an  incredible  marvel.  We  take  our  hands  for  granted 
and  the  abuse  we  give  them  is  substantial,  yet  their  uses  remain  many.  Few  of 
us  could  imagine  being  without  them,  even  for  a  day.  Human  hands  are  tools  of 
investigation  and  invention.  We  use  them  for  building,  exploring,  healing, 
comforting,  hurting,  expressing  emotions,  and  countless  tasks  to  aid  in  our 
daily  existence.  From  early  man,  throughout  time,  we  continue  to  develop 
items  to  use  with  our  hands  that  will  make  our  lives  easier. 

My  hands  are  large,  with  a  splayed  span  of  about  seven  and  a  half  inches 
and  a  length  of  eight  inches  from  the  wrist  to  the  tip  of  the  longest  finger.  They 
are  beginning  to  show  their  forty  years  of  use.  Because  I  use  it  more,  the  right 
hand  is  larger,  stronger,  and  more  agile  than  the  left  hand.  The  first  two  fingers 
curve  slighdy  to  the  right,  while  my  ring  finger  stretches  a  bit  to  the  left.  The 
scars,  attained  over  the  years,  are  numerous,  many  whose  origins  have  long 
been  forgotten.  Looking  at  the  back  of  my  right  hand,  I  see  a  thin,  one-inch  scar 
that  starts  from  the  “v”  between  the  first  finger  and  the  base  of  the  thumb.  I  was 
told  Dad  caused  it  in  a  drunken  rage  when  I  was  three  years  old.  Vertical  scars 
on  my  wrist  were  foolishly  self-inflicted  many  years  ago.  Faint  freckles  are  on 
the  back  of  this  hand,  left  over  from  long,  sunny  summer  days  spent  outdoors. 

On  the  left  hand,  the  middle  finger  curves  noticeably  to  the  left.  I  wonder  if 
that  finger  has  ever  been  broken?  On  the  back,  about  two  and  a  half  inches 
from  the  base  of  my  first  finger,  a  bump  approximates  the  diameter  of  a  dime.  I 
hope  it  isn’t  the  beginning  of  another  cyst.  The  scar  from  the  last  cyst  removal  is 
just  starting  to  fade  after  three  years.  Another  scar  on  the  inside  of  my  wrist 
looks  like  a  chicken’s  footprint.  I  don’t  remember  a  time  it  wasn’t  there. 

Both  hands  are  becoming  more  arthritic;  at  times,  they  are  unable  to  hold  a 
pencil  or  open  a  jar.  They  have  short,  clean  fingernails  upon  long,  thick  fingers. 

I  fight  rough  cuticles  on  a  daily  basis.  The  veins  on  the  back  of  both  hands  show 
up  prominently. 

I  often  wonder  how  I  got  large,  bulky  hands,  yet  my  younger  sister’s  hands 
are  delicate  and  petite.  Her  fingernails  are  strong  and  grow  quickly  without  a  lot 
of  care.  If  we  didn’t  look  so  much  alike,  I  would  be  curious  about  Mother’s 
fidelity  so  many  years  ago. 
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Like  many  people’s  hands,  mine  seem  to  reflect  my  personality  and 
character.  The  ragged  cuticles  indicate  a  delicate,  vulnerable  side,  while  the 
sturdy  fingers,  broad  palms,  and  a  firm  grip  indicate  internal  strength  and 
determination.  These  hands  are  quick  to  comfort,  slow  to  inflict  pain.  They  are 
unable  to  veil  my  feelings:  shaking  when  I’m  angry  or  afraid,  always  touching  or 
caressing  when  comforting  a  child  or  talking  with  a  loved  one.  They  are 
sensitive  to  heat  and  cold,  yet  have  an  incredible  resilience  for  healing  them¬ 
selves  when  damaged. 

These  hands  held  my  stepdaughter  as  she  went  through  many  hours  of 
labor  just  to  deliver  a  stillborn  baby,  and  brushed  Louise’s  hair  from  her  face 
when  she  was  in  the  last  hours  of  cancer.  They  have  clenched  in  rage  and 
sadness  at  injustice  and  have  brushed  away  my  tears  at  the  miracle  of  birth.  My 
hands  have  held  the  steering  wheel  of  the  car  during  many  days  of  traveling 
through  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Montana,  while  exploring  the  rugged  beauty 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Hands  are  miraculous  and  as  individual  as  each  human.  From  the  delicate, 
unblemished  hands  of  a  newborn  baby,  to  the  gnarled,  aged  hands  of  the 
elderly;  they  each  tell  a  story  of  those  people  who  use  them.  I  pray  these  hands 
will  gain  another  forty  years  of  history  and  use  that  is  yet  to  be  revealed. 
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WILLIAM  ELLIS 


Writing  can  be  fun 

I  walk  out  to  the  east  recreation  yard  at  Lakeside  Correctional  Facility  and 
look  around.  I'm  not  completely  confident  as  to  what  I'm  supposed  to  be 
looking  for.  What  exactly  is  this  assignment?  I  have  to  bring  several  objects  to 
life  and  make  connections  to  my  memories.  This  assignment  is  kind  of  like  the 
word  association  games  that  I  played  as  a  child.  This  may  actually  be  fun. 

As  I  settle  in  at  a  green  picnic  table  and  start  looking  around  for  something 
significant  to  write  about,  I  notice  the  radiant  heat  from  the  sun  on  the  right 
side  of  my  face.  I  look  up  into  the  deep  blue  summer  sky  and  see  golden  rays 
burning  their  way  through  the  clouds.  It  is  a  beautiful  sight  the  way  the  sun 
breaks  through  the  clouds  and  brings  warmth  and  comfort  from  above.  The 
heat  on  my  face  feels  like  a  lover’s  caress,  something  that  I  haven’t  felt  in  a  long 
time.  Looking  at  the  sun  shine  down  on  me  from  above  and  thinking  about 
lovers  that  aren’t  here  remind  me  of  where  I  am  and  that  another  beautiful  day 
is  being  wasted.  The  world  keeps  moving  along.  Does  anybody  out  there  really 
miss  me?  I  feel  as  though  I  am  being  drowned  in  a  sea  of  nothingness.  This  is 
being  done  to  me  in  the  name  of  justice,  but  there  is  no  justice  here. 

I  look  around,  and  something  catches  my  eye;  it’s  the  shiny  glint  of  sunlight 
flashing  off  of  the  razor  wire.  I  trace  the  sharp,  deadly  looking  spirals  around 
the  fence  line  with  my  eyes  and  see  a  black  plastic  bag  flapping  in  the  breeze. 
The  bag  has  become  snagged  in  the  lethally  sharp  coils.  It  reminds  me  of  a 
trapped  animal  in  the  throes  of  death,  frantically  trying  to  free  itself.  Would  the 
bag,  if  it  were  alive,  be  willing  to  gnaw  its  own  leg  off  in  order  to  ensure  its 
freedom?  I’ve  heard  that  wolves  will  do  that,  and  this  too  reminds  me  of  where  I 
am  and  that  another  beautiful  day  has  been  wasted  in  the  name  of  justice.  I 
think  correctional  institutions  are  designed  and  structured  to  remind  one  that 
he  is  being  punished  every  minute  of  every  day.  There  is  no  getting  comfortable 
around  here.  After  two  years  of  being  incarcerated,  my  biggest  wish  is  to  go 
home,  and  all  of  this  makes  me  wonder  if  I  would  chew  off  a  limb  for  my 
freedom. 

I  shake  my  head  and  continue  to  survey  the  recreation  yard.  Self  pity  is 
unbecoming,  and  I’ve  got  to  snap  out  of  it.  Lo  and  behold,  I  spy  something  that 
has  no  business  in  a  prison  yard.  It’s  a  big  black  tractor  tire,  the  kind  that  one 
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might  see  on  a  children’s  playground!  The  tire  is  a  dull  black  and  just  the  perfect 
size  for  lounging.  The  tire  is  trampled  in  a  manner  that  suggests  to  me  that  the 
tire  is  frequently  used  for  just  that,  lounging.  This  new  sight  really  takes  me 
back  to  a  time  of  innocence  and  youthful  indifference.  I  remember  a  time  when 
I  was  in  kindergarten,  and  I  was  playing  on  a  tire  not  much  larger  than  the  one 
I’m  looking  at  now.  At  the  time,  the  tire  seemed  huge  to  me,  and  I  can  remem¬ 
ber  imagining  the  giant  sized  truck  that  would  use  tires  this  large.  Sometimes 
the  tire  turned  into  a  flying  saucer,  and  we  all  hid  from  the  aliens  that  were  sure 
to  appear.  King  of  the  hill  was  also  a  popular  recess  tire  game;  however, 
someone  always  ended  up  getting  hurt.  Those  days  were  the  best-no  worries, 
no  racist  ideas,  mom  and  dad  loved  each  other,  and  Mr.  Rogers  came  on 
television  every  afternoon.  How  did  I  become  so  jaded? 

I’m  almost  through  with  my  inventory  of  the  recreation  yard.  The  last  thing 
I  see  is  a  delicate  yellow  flower,  and  I  think  that  it’s  a  dandelion.  The  flower  is  all 
alone;  it’s  growing  out  of  a  tiny  crack  in  the  concrete.  It  seems  to  be  thriving  on 
the  isolation.  The  stem  and  leaves  are  a  healthy  dark  green  and  the  petals  a 
bright  yellow  with  a  black  center  that  is  similar  to  a  sunflower’s.  The  flower  top 
is  only  about  an  inch  across;  as  a  result  it  appears  to  be  very  fragile.  When  I  look 
at  this  dainty,  almost  elegant,  flower  flourishing  in  this  harsh  environment,  I  am 
inspired  to  flourish  just  the  same.  I  am  going  to  rise  above  my  circumstances 
and  succeed  at  my  goals.  The  future  is  not  so  bleak  after  all.  If  one  looks  hard 
enough,  he  can  find  inspiration  even  in  the  most  desolate  surroundings. 
Something  good  has  got  to  come  out  of  this,  doesn’t  it? 

I  am  finished  with  my  survey  of  the  recreation  yard.  This  assignment  has 
helped  me  to  discover  that  “No,  I  do  not  have  to  gnaw  off  my  leg  to  discover 
freedom.  It  comes  from  within.”  If  I  look  deep  into  my  soul,  I  can  be  freed 
through  my  memories  of  a  happy  childhood.  I  can  become  inspired  by  a  flower, 
and  life  may  not  be  as  bleak  as  I  once  thought.  This  assignment  really  was  fun, 
and  for  a  few  minutes  I  think  I  may  have  escaped. 
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JAMES  SPAULDING 


Light  Poles  and  Me 

As  I  scan  the  scary  thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  time  long  ago,  I  notice  how 
devastating  an  auto  crash  can  be  to  a  young  child.  I  am  also  enlightened  to  see 
how  confusing,  puzzling,  and  baffling  our  human  minds  can  be.  I  seriously 
doubt  that  I  will  ever  forget. 

Plunging  into  my  memory  bank  to  twenty  years  ago,  I  am  too  young  to 
drive.  I  am  also  much  too  close  to  impact  to  forget.  My  reflections  of  my  Mother 
reveals  a  warm,  gentle,  hard  working  woman  with  entirely  too  many  burdens  in 
life  to  recognize  the  deep  trauma  I  am  carrying  around  inside  of  me.  We  are 
driving  to  town  together,  but  alone  I  envision  accidents.  She  adjusts  the  radio, 
pulls  a  cigarette  from  her  purse,  and  cracks  the  window,  as  flashes  of  crashing 
our  car  plague  my  crazy  thoughts.  For  close  to  a  year  now,  I  have  buried  my 
pain;  however,  an  overflow  of  sick  emotions  begins  to  surface  within  me.  She 
really  has  no  idea. 

“Jesus,  will  she  just  please  watch  the  road!”  This  is  my  foxhole  prayer  as  we 
go  by  telephone  poles,  trees,  narrow  bridges,  and  anything  else  that  we  might 
smash  into.  Internally,  I  am  in  constant  and  complete  panic,  entertaining  all 
the  possibilities,  while  Mom  calmly  drives  to  town.  Her  driving  does  not  scare 
me,  but  my  flashbacks  do. 

Nearly  a  year  has  passed,  and  I  still  suffer  the  confusing  consequences. 

The  shock  had  been  protecting  me,  but  reality  only  politely  knocks  for  so  long — 
then — BANG!  The  doors  of  denial  are  kicked  in,  and  the  truth  storms  in.  I  do 
not  dare  confess  that  my  walls  are  caving  in  on  me. 

“Get  out!  Get  out  of  my  mind!”  This  is  my  thought,  while  I  wresde  to  regain 
control  of  my  sanity.  As  we  journey  down  the  road,  my  imagination  runs  wild. 
We  wreck  a  thousand  times  in  my  traumatized  mind,  yet  safely  we  travel  down 
the  road.  Will  my  crazy  mind  haunt  me  forever?  I  wonder  silendy  to  myself. 

This  insanity  all  started  at  the  picnic  in  the  fall  of  the  previous  year.  I  think 
I  was  twelve  years  old.  Cautiously  sinking  a  year  deeper  into  my  memory,  I 
visualize  the  sweet  memories  of  the  picnic  on  that  beautiful  fall  day.  Peeking 
back,  I  remember  Mom  and  Dad  are  at  peace.  Dad  is  at  home  for  a  change,  and 
it  looks  like  we  will  be  having  visitors  for  dinner.  Larry  Taylor  and  his  wife,  Sue, 
pull  in  with  their  son,  Lee,  their  dog,  Keeshond,  and  a  covered  dish.  Mom  has 
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been  catering  all  day,  and  the  picnic  table  is  set  in  the  front  yard.  As  warm 
feelings  of  gratitude  sink  in  on  me,  Lee  jumps  from  the  van,  and  we  tackle 
Keeshond.  I  am  absolutely  thrilled.  Quickly,  the  grown-ups  begin  eating,  and 
the  smell  of  Mom’s  fried  chicken  teases  my  soul.  The  children  always  eat  first  in 
my  abnormal  family,  and  I  feel  restless;  however,  we  kids  finally  gobble  our  fill, 
and  then  we  receive  the  most  treasured  prize.  Mom’s  apple  pie  is  enough  to  just 
die  for,  and  I  gorge  myself  with  a  big  piece.  So  far,  this  is  a  good  day  for  me. 

Stuffed,  Lori  and  Lisa,  my  two  older  sisters,  Lee,  I,  and  even  Keeshond  clear 
the  table.  Dad,  Larry,  and  Sue  gulp  down  their  dessert  of  cold  beer.  From  a 
number  .10  washtub  full  of  ice,  they  swig  and  occasionally  nip  from  a  jug  of 
Evan  William’s  whiskey.  They  have  their  fill,  and  just  like  a  roller  coaster 
climbing  for  descent,  Dad  and  his  company  wind  up.  With  laughing,  joking, 
hooting,  and  hollering,  they  allow  me  to  go  unnoticed,  and  I  feel  content  with 
this  freedom. 

Lee,  being  several  years  my  senior,  thinks  to  grapple  two  smokes  from  Sue’s 
pocket.  Hiding  his  catch,  we  dart  to  a  little  wooded  area  beside  the  yard  and 
cough  down  a  square  apiece.  After  this,  Dad  and  Larry  start  playing  their  stupid 
games,  and  my  enjoyment  begins  to  die  away.  I  have  pride  in  owning  my  U.S. 
Swiss-Army  knife,  so  I  begin  to  parade  it  towards  Larry.  While  I  seek  his 
approval,  Larry  steals  my  knife  and  teases  me  like  a  small  dog.  Hop,  hop,  jump, 
jump.  I  bleed  out  my  whimpers  like  a  puppy,  as  Larry  dangles  my  toy  overhead. 
After  tiring  of  the  game,  he  returns  my  knife  to  me.  But  like  an  angry  dog  that 
turns  on  a  tormentor,  I  threaten  to  cut  Larry. 

“You  are  a  jerk!  I  dare  you  to  mess  with  me  again,”  I  yell  at  him,  as  anger 
and  fear  swell  up  within  me. 

Crack!  He  lets  me  have  it.  With  a  single-handed  blow,  I  plunge  to  the 
ground.  This  overgrown,  inebriated  fool,  this  jerk  smacks  my  face.  To  top  this 
off,  he  pries  my  knife  from  my  hand  and  chucks  it  into  the  woods.  Now,  a 
flooding,  overwhelming  rage  consumes  me  like  a  forest  fire.  I  cannot  believe 
that  Dad  just  sits  there  and  lets  this  jerk  hit  me  like  this.  I  am  defenseless.  With 
a  piercing,  gut-wrenching  loathing,  I  decide  it.  I  hate  this  man!  I  resolve  to  find 
my  knife  and  dash  into  the  woods. 

Searching,  searching,  I  scurry  frantically  until  the  sun  also  abandons  me. 
My  wonderful  picnic  will  soon  become  horror- filled  flashbacks  for  the  next  year, 
and  deeper  wounds  that  may  never  heal.  Just  then,  Mom’s  voice  touches  my 
ears,  and  I  halt  my  search.  I  will  never  allow  the  Jerk  any  satisfaction,  so  I  vow  to 
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search  again  tomorrow.  Emerging  from  the  woods,  I  secure  my  eyes  upon 
everyone  piling  into  Mom’s  car  and  Larry’s  van.  While  the  headlights  of  Mom’s 
car  shine  on  the  van,  I  also  see  Dad  tipping  his  beer. 

I  am  not  really  sure  what  led  me  to  shoot  into  that  van.  Whether  it  was  my 
pride  or  nature,  I  do  not  know,  but  this  decision  I  would  soon  regret.  As  I 
scramble  over  Dad’s  lap,  my  fate  becomes  sealed  to  ride  the  roller  coaster  of  my 
life.  With  the  roar  of  the  engine  and  gravel  flying  over  Mom’s  hood,  Larry,  Dad, 
and  I  head  for  town.  Our  plans  are  yelled  from  van  to  car  as  we  peel  from  our 
driveway. 

Dad  hollers,  “We  gotta  get  more  brews  first.  We  can’t  lolly-gag  around  long. 
Just  get  together  with  us  up  at  Larry’s  trailer.” 

We  play  tag  together  down  our  gravel  road.  Hitting  the  hard  road,  Dad 
demonstrates  some  sober  concern.  In  four  words,  Dad  loves  me. 

“Take  it  easy  Bro’,”  he  warns. 

This  van  is  a  monster.  It  is  a  1967  Dodge  van,  with  a  new  motor  from  a 
Hemi  Barracuda.  So  Dad’s  fear  is  definitely  justified.  The  dash  panel  is  sliced  in 
such  a  fashion  that  custom  parts  can  later  be  installed.  My  feet  squeeze  snugly 
into  the  cut,  as  I  stabilize  myself  by  worming  my  tennis  shoes  through  the  hole 
into  the  firewall.  Larry’s  old  tires,  firewood,  log-splitter,  and  chainsaws  are  jam- 
packed  behind  us  like  a  butcher  shop.  Since  the  headliner  is  missing,  the  metal 
sheeting  is  exposed  for  later  remodeling.  In  this  cab-over  design,  the  motor  sits 
between  the  front  seats,  creating  a  very  fast  animal. 

The  clock  reads  ten-thirty,  so  we  race  time.  With  demon-like  profile,  Larry 
accelerates  to  speeds  exceeding  one  hundred  miles  an  hour.  The  excitement  of 
the  ride  and  the  pride  of  being  among  men  blanket  my  feelings  of  fear.  On  the 
left,  after  several  miles  of  road,  we  near  the  caboose  of  a  moving  train.  After 
passing  many  boxcars,  and  zooming  parallel  to  the  train  tracks,  Larry  decides  to 
bypass  the  entire  train. 

“If  we  don’t  pass  this  thing,  we’ll  be  sittin’  at  those  tracks  way  past  eleven,” 
he  says. 

Larry  pounds  the  pedal  down,  nearly  breaking  my  neck,  as  we  close  the 
gap.  Approaching  the  engine  of  the  train,  we  spot  the  engineer  in  his  luminous 
blue  cabin.  Honking  the  horn,  Larry  rolls  the  window  down,  Dad’s  cap  blows 
off,  and  I  prevent  it  from  getting  sucked  outside.  The  engine  screams.  While 
waving,  honking,  and  yelling  madly  at  the  train,  Larry  suddenly  snaps  the  wheel 
to  avoid  an  oncoming  car.  Now,  our  destination  appears  to  be  a  power  pole  and 
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a  ditch.  Ironically,  out  of  the  thousands  of  poles  we  have  avoided,  this  one 
supports  six  major  transformers:  the  roller  coaster’s  final  finale. 

Hiding  my  face  from  the  monster  it  was,  I  call  to  mind  the  impact.  Swim¬ 
ming — swimming  through  the  windshield  and  a  sea  of  fire,  I  approach  the 
surface  positioned  next  to  exploding  transformers,  live-wires,  a  piece  of  pole  on 
my  left,  Dad  on  my  right,  the  van  on  its  side,  and  my  face  in  the  mud.  I  leap  to 
my  feet  and  run.  Thump,  thump,  thump,  my  heart  explodes  in  my  ears  as  I  slow 
my  pace.  I  glance  over  my  shoulder,  as  a  wave  of  shock  settles  upon  me  like  a 
deep  fog. 

I  stop.  I  think  of  Daddy.  I  am  hurt,  I  think.  I  spin  around  to  see  if  Daddy  is 
alive.  I  hobble  and  realize  my  right  foot  is  missing.  I  cannot  bear  to  look  down, 
so  I  sprint  back  to  the  scene.  Lights  flashing.  Now,  I  am  on  the  ground  again, 
and  I  am  cold,  very  cold.  I  shiver  violently. 

From  my  dreamlike  memory,  I  notice  men  pounding  on  Larry’s  chest  like  a 
drum.  I  make  out  that  broken  pole  again,  and  I  realize  Daddy  is  hurt.  As  a 
warm  feeling  of  satisfaction  soothes  me,  from  seeing  the  Jerk  get  beat  on,  I 
begin  to  feel  some  pain.  I  see  Daddy  getting  up  to  take  a  seat  on  the  pole. 
Daddy’s  bandages  make  him  appear  like  Frankenstein’s  monster  now. 

“Hey,  mister,  I’m  cold.”  I  have  a  word  with  one  of  the  men  above  me. 

“You’ll  be  fine  son.  You  just  try  to  relax.  Everything  is  going  to  be  okay 
now.”  A  man  comforts  me,  and  I  am  lifted  up  into  an  ambulance. 

“Oh  God,  please  let  Daddy  be  okay.”  I  attempt  one  of  my  famous  foxhole 
prayers.  This  request  is  heard  and  answered,  as  Daddy  gets  hauled  up  into  the 
ambulance  with  me.  From  the  light  revealing  through  the  ambulance  door,  I 
finally  take  a  good  quick  look  at  my  foot.  I  realize  that  only  my  tennis  shoe  has 
been  torn  off.  Thank  God!  With  straps  in  place,  we  are  shut  in,  and  someone 
smacks  the  side  of  the  ambulance. 

“Please  God,  not  another  van  ride.”  I  silently  pray  to  Jesus,  while  I  beat 
myself  up  for  loathing  Larry  so  much. 

“Bubby,  Larry  is  gone.  He  didn’t  make  it.”  Daddy  speaks,  but  all  I  can  do  is 
listen. 

Initially,  the  shock  nearly  seized  my  life;  however,  after  three  days  in  the 
hospital,  I  was  released  to  my  Mom.  My  Dad  almost  died  that  night,  too.  As  a 
result  of  the  impact,  he  sustained  internal  and  facial  injuries  that  took  over  two 
years  to  heal. 

Shortly  after  the  crash,  however,  my  injuries  began  to  disclose  themselves 
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in  subtle  ways.  At  first,  I  began  to  envision  flashes  of  accidents  occurring  while  I 
rode  my  bus  to  school,  and  while  I  rode  in  the  car  with  my  Mom.  Next,  I 
became  totally  terrified  to  ride  as  a  passenger  and  frequently  sat  in  back  seats. 
Then,  the  deep  guilt  that  I  experienced  about  Larry  returned  to  haunt  me, 
especially  at  his  funeral.  For  many  years,  these  horrific  “flash”  memories  have 
caused  me  really  to  hate  to  ride  in  vans. 

Now,  nearly  twenty  years  after  impact,  I  find  myself  wondering.  As  I 
sometimes  travel  in  passenger  seats,  my  most  serious  injury  appears  to  be 
exposed,  in  a  single  question  to  myself:  “Does  anyone  see  light  poles  but  me?” 
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NATALIE  K.  WERNER 


Nature:  Setting  the  Stage  for  Who  I  am 


Nature  sets  the  stage  for  a  production  in  which  we  are  the  stars,  the 
production  of  our  lives.  We’re  surrounded  by  exquisite  scenery  everyday,  but  we 
seldom  take  time  out  of  our  busy  schedules  to  admire  it.  Nature  has  been  a 
constant  backdrop  for  many  of  the  scenes  in  my  life.  My  affinity  for  the  great 
outdoors  reveals  a  great  deal  about  the  person  I  am  and  where  I  came  from. 

Growing  up  on  a  farm,  one  gains  a  deep  respect  for  the  wonders  of  nature. 
Black,  fertile  soil  stretched  for  miles  beyond  our  family’s  farm.  Green  pastures 
were  stocked  with  Black  Angus  and  Holsteins  while  tattered,  red  barns  housed 
our  hogs.  Our  nearest  neighbor  lived  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  so  it  was  difficult 
to  find  other  children  to  audition  for  the  parts  of  playmates  in  our  play. 

A  farm  provided  the  perfect  backdrop  for  children  to  romp  and  play  and 
occasionally  get  into  mischief.  My  fondest  childhood  memories  occurred  on 
our  farm.  I  loved  the  fresh,  earthy  scent  of  the  newly  tilled  ground  in  the 
springtime.  Turning  the  rich,  black  dirt  reminded  us  that  summer  was  just 
around  the  corner. 

During  the  planting  season,  my  younger  brother  and  I  would  be  stowaways 
aboard  the  giant  tractor  my  dad  would  use  to  plant  endless  rows  of  corn  and 
soybeans.  Participating  in  planting,  even  on  such  a  small  scale,  made  us  feel 
like  we  were  part  of  a  play  that  was  good,  honest,  and  pure. 

The  arrival  of  summertime  changed  the  scenery  of  our  play  drastically  and 
afforded  my  brother  and  me  countless  hours  of  enjoyment  playing  with  our 
miniature  tractors  in  our  sandbox.  A  little  subfarm  existed  within  the  confines 
of  an  old  tractor  tire  that  formed  our  sandbox.  We  used  our  toy  tractors  and  toy 
animals  to  mimic  everything  we  saw  our  father  do  on  the  farm.  Hot,  sticky  July 
afternoons  would  entice  us  to  stroll  down  to  the  creek  and  do  a  little  fishing.  We 
were  novice  fishermen  and  became  easily  discouraged  when  the  fish  weren’t 
biting  which  happened  nearly  every  time  we  fished.  Jumping  into  the  cool, 
refreshing  water  was  always  a  satisfying  alternative  to  fishing,  especially  when 
we  weren’t  catching  anything. 

Mom  spent  most  of  her  time  in  the  summer  tending  our  large,  bountiful 
garden.  Working  in  the  garden  was  almost  therapeutic.  There  was  a  certain 
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simplistic  honesty  about  getting  one’s  hands  dirty  in  the  garden.  My  mother 
and  I  engaged  in  some  of  our  most  interesting  conversations  while  pulling 
weeds.  Weeding  the  garden  was  like  a  rehearsal  for  the  upcoming  harvest, 
which  was  an  entirely  different  experience.  We  were  far  too  busy  sampling  our 
homegrown  treats  to  talk. 

Walking  into  our  backyard  was  like  walking  into  a  stage  decorated  as 
nature’s  candy  store.  Props  included  a  vast  strawberry  patch,  which  yielded  the 
biggest,  juiciest  berries  in  the  county.  They  were  especially  good  with  a  touch  of 
sugar.  Blueberry  bushes  brought  forth  fresh,  flavorful  berries  for  Mom’s 
homemade  blueberry  muffins.  Apple  trees  were  the  source  for  many  of  our 
favorite  goodies.  Homemade  applesauce  and  pies  were  paramount  examples  of 
culinary  masterpieces.  Every  now  and  then  I  would  even  tolerate  the  sour 
rhubarb  pies  Mom  would  make. 

Our  play  was  certainly  fictional  because  I  was  completely  unaware  that  Del 
Monte  existed.  I  could  not  fathom  the  possibility  of  people  actually  purchasing 
canned  foods.  I  thought  everybody  canned  homegrown  foods  just  as  we  did. 
Our  pantry  was  filled  with  canned  beans,  tomatoes,  carrots  and  potatoes.  Our 
mother  wasted  nothing.  She  even  used  homegrown  pumpkin  to  make  savory 
pumpkin  rolls,  and  the  pumpkin  seeds  were  dried,  salted  and  eaten  as  snacks. 
The  aroma  of  home-cooked  meals  always  permeated  through  the  plaster  walls 
of  the  old  farmhouse.  Home-cooked  meals  always  gave  us  a  reason  to  indulge 
in  the  snack  bar. 

Fall  harvest  was  another  scene  we  looked  forward  to  with  great  anticipa¬ 
tion.  An  audience  of  red,  gold,  and  brown  leaves  converted  the  setting  of  our 
stage  into  an  alluring  sanctuary.  A  chill  lingered  in  the  October  air  when  Dad 
began  picking  corn.  My  brother  and  I  donned  our  warmest  flannel  shirts  and 
Sears  jeans  -  guaranteed  to  never  wear  out  -  and  perched  ourselves  on  the  back 
of  the  enormous  grain  trucks.  The  scent  of  freshly  picked  field  corn  emanated 
through  the  farm.  Corn  flowing  from  the  auger  into  the  grain  truck  sounded  like 
rain  on  a  tin  roof.  The  setting  of  our  play  was  simple,  but  we  were  blissfully 
happy  with  it.  Maintaining  such  a  large  stage  was  hard  work,  but  it  was  a  pure, 
honest  way  of  life  that  was  very  gratifying  to  all  of  us  and  defined  who  we  were. 

The  usurious  interest  rates  of  the  mid  ’80s  would  deliver  a  crushing  blow  to 
the  stage  that  we  had  worked  on  for  many  years.  We  were  completely  unpre¬ 
pared  for  the  aftermath  that  would  follow.  When  one  loses  something  one  loves, 
it  is  often  lost  in  pieces.  Two  hundred  fifty  acres  of  black  loam  that  once 
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produced  golden  corn  and  soybeans  was  the  first  to  go.  Livestock  and  Dad 
beginning  an  extra  job  at  the  mill  sustained  us  for  at  least  two  more  years. 

When  the  bank  finally  took  the  farmhouse,  a  piece  of  my  father  went  with  it. 

Pain  in  his  eyes  was  evident  as  he  watched  his  lifelong  dream  slowly  slip 
through  his  fingers. 

Our  family,  broken  and  devastated,  had  no  idea  what  stage  would  feature 
the  future  scenes  of  our  lives.  As  the  old  adage  goes,  “The  show  must  go  on.”  So 
it  did.  My  parents  bought  a  small  home  in  the  country  and  began  rebuilding 
our  lives.  Life  wasn’t  what  it  once  was  on  the  farm,  but  we  found  solace  in 
knowing  that  despite  the  enormous  loss  we  suffered,  we  still  had  each  other. 

As  I’ve  grown,  nature  has  remained  a  constant  theme  in  my  play.  My 
husband  and  I  share  a  deep  affection  for  nature,  and  we  chose  to  incorporate  it 
into  the  most  important  scene  in  our  play,  our  wedding.  We  were  married  in  a 
log  cabin  chapel  in  a  remote  location  in  the  Smoky  Mountains.  Dense  forest 
embraced  the  quaint,  rustic  chapel  and  nearly  concealed  it.  Wildlife  flourished 
in  the  forest  surrounding  the  chapel.  Black  bears  were  even  sighted  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  small  chapel.  A  waterfall  cascaded  over  rocks  in  front  of  the 
chapel  and  echoed  through  the  hills.  A  beautiful  gazebo  nestled  among  the 
pine  trees  served  as  a  prop  for  many  of  our  wedding  pictures.  We  could  hear 
songs  from  the  local  birds  while  we  were  posing  for  our  photos.  Even  though 
the  photographer  assured  us  that  black  bears  were  very  docile,  I  was  photo¬ 
graphed  from  time  to  time  cautiously  looking  over  my  shoulder  just  in  case  one 
decided  to  attend  our  ceremony. 

After  the  scene  was  complete,  my  husband  and  I  decided  to  take  an 
intermission  in  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  to  view  its  most 
scenic  waterfall.  A  two-mile  hike  led  us  to  a  75-foot  waterfall  that  towered 
above  us.  Trees  and  foliage  abound  in  every  direction.  I  gazed  beyond  the 
beaten  path  and  imagined  the  possibilities  for  adventure  looming  in  the 
distance.  Roaring  water  thundering  through  the  forest  made  conversation 
impossible,  but  it  was  an  awesome  sight  to  behold. 

A  whitewater  rafting  trip  concluded  that  particular  scene  of  our  play. 
Plunging  down  six-foot  drops  amidst  the  raging  water  gave  rise  to  an  adrenaline 
rush  we  would  not  soon  forget.  Setting  our  stage  with  nature  at  the  forefront  of 
our  wedding  ceremony  and  honeymoon  was  very  special  to  us.  We  wanted  to 
carry  that  theme  into  our  own  personal  stage  back  home.  It  was  important  to  us 
that  our  stage  reflected  the  people  that  we  are,  and  anything  related  to  nature 
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would  certainly  do  the  trick. 

The  remaining  scenes  of  our  play  will  be  acted  out  in  our  home,  which  is 
positioned  on  two  acres  of  farm  that  belonged  to  my  husband’s  parents.  We 
have  returned  to  the  stages  from  where  we  came.  We  are  once  again  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  black,  fertile  soil  I’ve  always  loved  so  much.  The  rural  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  our  home  brings  back  many  memories  of  the  scenes  that  were  played 
out  on  our  farm  when  I  was  a  child.  I  planted  a  garden  in  our  backyard, 
although  it  does  not  surpass  the  sprawling  garden  my  parents  once  tended. 

Our  stage  clearly  reflects  the  personality  of  its  actors,  pragmatic,  unpreten¬ 
tious  and  somewhat  old-fashioned.  All  of  the  things  that  are  dear  to  us  are 
displayed  throughout  our  home.  Hand-painted  leaves,  vines  and  berries  on  the 
walls  mirror  those  that  are  found  in  nature  and  personalize  our  humble  abode. 
When  visitors  come  to  our  home  to  take  a  brief  intermission  from  their  hectic 
plays,  they  are  sure  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  who  we  are.  They  will  leave  our 
hospitable  home  knowing  that  this  play  will  definitely  have  a  happy  ending. 
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AMANDA  HAVERSTICK 


Seats  to  Take 

I  can  vault  from  this  stoic  seat 
And  pin  a  smile  on  my  lips. 

I  can  waltz  with  my  grief, 

Laugh  at  the  rain, 

And  again  totter  back  to  the  chair. 

I  can  use  it  as  a  lofty  throne 
And  recline  back  on  its  legs. 

But  when  my  elevation  curtails, 

I  can  slip 

And  crack  my  head  against  the  wall. 

No  matter  the  hue  of  deception, 

The  chair  remains. 

I  can  pile  it  high  with  contempt, 

Drape  it  with  distress, 

And  hang  it  from  the  rafters. 

With  a  step-stool  of  lost  hope, 

I  can  again  reach  the  chair 
And  deliver  it  from  hiding. 

Now  I  can  charge  into  the  street 

And  curse  up  at  the  snickering  of  the  sun. 

The  days  march  past  me 

And  I  blanket  myself  in  preoccupations. 

Hoping  that  time  is  my  Band-Aid, 

I  sneak  back  to  the  chair, 

Reconstruct  it, 

And  sit  on  it  again. 


CASSIE  ZURAWSKI 


Escape  from  Chaukre 

I  never  liked  to  talk  about  it.  When  you  live  through  something  as  trau¬ 
matic  as  that,  you  just  want  to  forget.  Retelling  means  remembering,  and  I’ve 
managed  to  scatter  the  details  in  the  dark,  dusty  corners  of  my  mind  over  the 
years. 

Why  are  you  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  chair?  I  let  you  have  the  more 
comfortable  of  the  two,  and  this  is  how  you  thank  me.  You  needn’t  be  so 
anxious.  I'm  not  going  to  tell  you  that  I  stumbled  across  a  bloody  corpse,  which 
is  what  I  know  you  would  like  to  hear,  although  I  almost  became  one. 

The  halls  of  Chaukre  were  bleak  and  gray.  A  dim  light  emanated  from  an 
unknown  source  as  we  went  about  our  tasks.  We  often  passed  each  other,  not 
nodding  or  talking  or  greeting  in  any  way.  To  acknowledge  another’s  presence 
was  to  bring  upon  ourselves  a  most  unspeakable  punishment.  After  a  long, 
sleepless  night  of  fear  and  waiting,  I  was  escorted  to  the  second  floor,  where  the 
ominous  black  chair  has  been  waiting  for  me  in  its  own  dark  little  room.  My 
single  experience  there  was  enough  to  persuade  me  to  obey  the  code  of  silence. 

Our  tasks,  you  wonder?  Transporting  materials  on  carts,  relaying  messages 
for  the  Administration  and  the  guards,  and  most  importantly,  contributing  our 
intelligence. 

Would  you  mind  explaining  how  you  expect  me  to  tell  my  story  when  you 
keep  asking  me  so  many  questions?  The  materials  are  unimportant.  If  you 
must  know,  most  of  them  were  reports  and  studies  in  thick  black  envelopes, 
each  one  marked  with  a  series  of  white  numbers. 

Of  course  I  never  opened  one!  Weren’t  you  listening  when  I  told  you  the 
punishment  for  disobedience,  or  should  I  give  you  the  full  details? 

I  was  going  to  say  that  I  was  no  stranger  to  these  black  envelopes.  I  had 
contributed,  as  did  my  comrades,  many  hours  of  deep  thought  and  careful 
research.  These  became  the  studies,  always  marked  with  an  S  at  the  beginning 
of  the  number  series.  The  reports  were  written  by  the  guards,  evaluating  our 
performances  and  recommending  us  for  certain  areas  of  study.  One  of  our  tasks 
was  to  load  the  envelopes  onto  a  metal  cart  and  deliver  them  to  the  Administra¬ 
tion,  who  resided  on  the  second  floor. 
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Let  me  take  a  stab  at  what  you’re  about  to  ask.  You  want  to  know  if  anyone 
ever  tried  to  murder  the  members  of  the  Administration,  don’t  you?  That  was 
nearly  impossible,  but  considering  the  conditions  in  which  we  were  forced  to 
live,  I  can  easily  imagine  everyone  formulating  a  plan  to  do  so.  As  for  me,  I 
admit  I  did,  too,  realizing  at  once  that  it  was  doomed  to  fail.  Each  member  of 
the  Administration  had  six  guards,  men  so  large  they  seemed  more  like 
monsters.  We  had  no  hope  of  overpowering  a  single  one  of  them;  our  diets  kept 
us  pitifully  thin  and  weak. 

We  received  little  information  about  our  reports  and  comrades.  Once  a 
year,  I  was  taken  before  the  Administration  to  listen  to  my  achievements.  I  was 
praised  for  my  work  and  told  stories  of  comrades  who  had  been  punished,  to 
reinforce  my  cooperation.  All  the  while  I  made  no  sound  or  movement,  staring 
straight  ahead,  standing  with  my  hands  folded  behind  me. 

The  members  of  the  Administration  wore  gray  robes,  their  faces  hidden  in 
a  fog  of  material  and  shadow.  We  wore  gray  as  well,  a  white  number  series  with 
a  letter  at  the  beginning  marked  us  in  a  fashion  similar  to  the  black  envelopes 
we  transferred  form  the  basement  to  the  second  floor. 

Yes,  I  can  see  my  explanations  are  tiring  to  you.  I  was  just  coming  to  the 
incident  you  asked  me  about. 

I  was  carrying  an  urgent  envelope  from  one  of  the  first  floor  guards  to  the 
Administration.  One  lone  comrade,  a  woman,  C176,  was  walking  toward  me. 
Suddenly  I  heard  shouting  and  quick  footsteps.  Comrades  were  darting  around 
the  corner,  their  eyes  wild  with  fear  as  they  ran  past  us,  knocking  my  envelope 
to  the  floor.  I  only  deciphered  two  words  from  the  panic:  run  and  hide. 

C176  dashed  after  them,  and  I  followed.  We  tore  up  the  staircase,  sending 
those  in  the  hall  seeking  safety  as  well  from  our  unknown  enemy. 

I  soon  found  myself  in  a  room,  crouching  on  the  floor  a  few  feet  from  Cl 76, 
both  of  us  in  full  view  of  the  door,  which  was  partly  open.  The  air  became  still 
with  silence. 

In  an  effort  to  give  us  more  protection,  I  leaned  forward  and  slowly  coaxed 
the  door  to  within  a  centimeter  of  the  frame.  I  took  my  hand  away,  and  to  my 
horror  the  door  moaned  and  creaked,  edging  open  at  first  and  then  back  toward 
the  frame.  How  long  this  unmerciful  clatter  carried  on,  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
deeply  regretted  having  touched  the  door. 

All  at  once,  the  door  flew  open,  and  we  were  faced  with  the  source  of  our 
fear.  Standing  over  us  was  an  angry  woman  with  an  automatic  machine  gun 
clenched  in  her  hands. 
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My  heart  pounded.  A  sixth  sense  told  me  I  could  not  beg  for  my  life.  As  she 
raised  the  weapon,  my  eyes  closed  and  I  began  a  desperate,  silent  prayer. 

My  eyes  snapped  open  just  in  time  to  see  her  fire  the  gun.  I  watched, 
terrified  of  my  own  mortality,  while  sparks  flashed  at  the  tip  of  it.  She  turned 
the  gun  from  one  side  of  the  room  to  the  other,  pointing  it  at  Cl 76  and  then  at 
myself,  the  sounds  reverberating  in  my  ears. 

In  an  instant  I  realized  that  the  gun  had  been  filled  with  blank  cartridges. 
My  fear  had  come  nearer  to  ending  my  life  than  her  weapon,  and  now  she  fled 
from  the  scene,  dropping  the  useless  gun  behind  her. 

The  halls  of  Chaukre  once  again  digressed  to  pandemonium.  I  ran,  too, 
with  Cl 76  close  on  my  heels,  down  the  stairs  to  the  first  floor.  Sirens  seemed  to 
wail  in  the  distance,  adding  more  confusion  to  the  comrades  as  they  sprinted 
through  the  corridors. 

I  found  a  door  at  last,  and  C176  followed  me  into  the  cool  night,  lit  by 
lamps  on  tall  posts  around  the  perimeter  of  Chaukre.  We  raced  across  the  green 
expanse,  unsure  of  our  destination.  A  row  of  vehicles  parked  ahead  of  us 
provided  an  excellent  escape.  They  had  four  wheels,  seating  for  five  or  six 
comrades,  and  no  roof. 

Cl 76  ran  around  to  the  other  side  and  joined  me  in  the  front  seat,  where 
she  expected  me  to  know  how  to  operate  it.  We  were  both  in  luck.  The  mecha¬ 
nisms  were  easily  figured  out  by  my  superior  intelligence,  and  I  drove  us  away 
unnoticed. 

What  a  glorious  feeling  it  was  to  be  free!  How  wonderfully  frightening  to 
find  ourselves  in  a  new,  exciting  world,  a  place  where  the  Administration  had  no 
rule. 

How  can  you  sit  here  in  front  of  me  and  say  that  all  I  have  told  you  isn’t  of 
terrible  interest  to  you?  I  was  an  invaluable  part  of  the  largest  intelligence  farm, 
as  the  media  calls  them,  in  the  United  States.  If  that  doesn’t  spark  your  young 
mind,  then  I  am  at  a  loss  for  words. 

No,  I  take  no  offence.  I’m  only  sorry  that  I’ve  pieced  together  my  tale  in 

vain. 
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SHAUN  McCOY 


The  Shadow  Warrior 

Sometimes,  while  I  lie  on  the  floor,  I  see  a  shadow  move.  This  shadow 
moves  with  a  speed  beyond  man.  I  have  never  been  able  to  gain  more  than  a 
glimpse  of  the  shadow,  but  I  know  it’s  there.  The  shadow  is  always  there.  I  feel  it 
watching  me.  It  listens  to  my  every  word.  I  cannot  escape  its  presence.  It  is  as 
though  it  has  a  purpose.  This  purpose,  I  do  not  know. 

I  remember  last  week,  when  the  shadow  first  seemed  different.  Usually  the 
shadow  keeps  a  distance.  Now  it  is  not;  it  is  as  though  the  shadow  is  moving 
closer.  The  faster  I  mover,  the  faster  it  moves.  There  is  no  escape.  Is  it  my  destiny 
or  is  it  my  fate?  The  shadow  creeps  ever  closer.  I  can  sense  its  presence  wherever 
I  go.  I  can  feel  it  bearing  down  on  my  soul.  The  purpose  of  the  shadow  is  clear  to 
me  now.  I  know  what  it  wants.  It  has  come  to  claim  my  soul. 

The  shadow  creature  wants  my  soul.  I  must  leave.  Time  is  of  the  essence. 
The  shadow  draws  closer  as  time  slowly  moves  along.  This  particular  shadow  is 
a  black  hole  of  my  mind.  It  is  the  very  essence  of  my  demise.  With  every  second 
that  passes,  my  life  draws  closer  to  an  end. 

My  time  on  Earth  has  been  full  of  shadows.  These  shadows  have  haunted 
me  for  my  entire  existence.  For  some  reason  though,  I  never  noticed  the  effect 
that  it  had  on  me.  That  is  until  now.  Now  I  realize  where  I  am  and  where  I  am 
going.  Life  is  no  longer  a  guessing  game  to  me.  I  know  the  answer  to  the 
meaning  of  life.  I  know  what  people  desire:  FREEDOM!  Freedom  from  worry, 
freedom  from  fear,  freedom  from  depression,  and  freedom  from  the  perils  of 

(everyday  life.  Freedom  from  the  shadow. 

This  sudden  breakthrough  of  knowledge  has  brought  an  overwhelming 
sense  of  knowing.  It  is  strange  knowing  what  will  happen  next  and  why.  This 
knowledge  is  nothing  I  personally  sought.  It  is  here,  so  I  must  deal  with  it  to  the 
best  of  my  ability.  And  deal  with  it  I  shall.  With  this  new  knowledge,  my  life  will 
forever  change.  I  can  be  free,  free  in  mind,  free  in  body,  and  free  in  spirit:  free  to 
do  as  I  please  without  worrying  about  the  shadow. 

The  shadow  no  longer  frightens  me  but  he  still  remains.  It  remains 
dedicated  to  its  purpose.  It  wants  my  soul.  It  treasures  my  soul.  My  soul  is 
somehow  precious  to  it;  why,  I  just  do  not  know.  But,  for  some  reason,  my  soul  is 
precious  to  me  as  well.  I  refuse  to  part  with  it,  at  least  not  without  a  fight. 


I  will  fight  the  shadow  for  the  rest  of  my  days  on  this  Earth.  I  refuse  to 
relinquish  control.  This  is  my  life,  my  destiny,  and  my  soul.  I  am  in  control. 
Throughout  eternity  as  long  as  I  exist,  I  will  remain  in  control.  The  shadow’s 
efforts  are  futile.  I  must  not  lose.  NEVER! 

I  have  spent  my  life  striving  to  be  the  best.  Struggling  to  succeed,  I  intend 
to  continue  this  struggle,  this  ambition  against  my  shady  enemy.  I  will  no 
longer  be  defenseless  or  subject  to  the  will  of  the  shadow.  I  will  remain  the 
keeper  of  my  destiny.  I  will  succeed.  This  is  my  body,  my  heart,  and  my  soul. 
This  is  my  life.  I  am  the  Shadow  Warrior. 
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When  You  Keep  Your  Eyes  Closed 

“What  should  I  do?”  I  asked  my  friend  frantically. 

She  stared  at  my  blood  stained  fingers  and  shook  her  head  no.  I  felt 
terrified  as  she  started  to  back  away. 

“Mikey,”  she  moaned,  leaving. 

I  stared  at  my  wrist  and  started  to  cry.  I  hoped  she  called  the  police.  I  hoped 
she  let  me  die.  I  hoped  I  wouldn’t  go  to  hell.  I  hoped  I  stopped  hoping  soon. 

The  burning,  searing  sensation  in  my  well  cut  wound  was  starting  to  fade.  I 
fell  over  and  closed  my  eyes. 

“Mikey?” 

My  eyes  were  too  heavy  to  open.  They  stuck  lead  weights  on  my  eyelids? 
Confused,  I  moved  my  head  as  if  to  clear  it  and  heard,  “He’s  moving!” 

My  eyes  felt  like  two  shriveled  up  raisins.  I  couldn’t  focus  and  they  were 
completely  dry.  I  was  so  tired  and  I  just  wanted  to  close  my  eyes  again. 

“Mikey?” 

“Mom?”  I  croaked  weakly. 

“Excuse  me,  Mrs.  Costo.  We  need  to  see  your  son  in  private  now.” 

My  eyes  could  barely  make  out  a  fuzzy  figure  in  a  white  coat.  A  doctor? 

“Water,”  I  whispered. 

The  cool  liquid  leaked  down  my  throat  like  a  trickle  from  the  clearest  pond. 
I  couldn’t  stop  gulping  or  getting  enough,  but  someone  pulled  it  away. 

“Hey...” 

“It  will  make  you  sick.  It  would  be  too  much  too  fast  and  you  can’t  afford  to 
get  sick  again,”  the  doctor  replied  physician-like. 

My  eyes  were  more  in  focus  now.  There  were  two  nurses,  a  doctor,  a 
hospital  bed,  and...I.V.’s?  In  my  arm?  What  happened? 

“You  almost  succeeded  again,  Mikey.  You’re  going  to  have  to  go  back  to  the 
institution  and  therapist.  You’re  also  under  probation.  We  now  consider  you  a 
threat  to  yourself  and  others.” 
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The  doctor’s  words  were  like  boulders  sinking  into  a  deep  lake  and  drifting 
down  to  the  bottom  of  my  understanding.  I  had  tried  to  kill  myself  again  and 
they  were  locking  me  up. 

The  doctors  and  nurses  filed  out  and  left  me  to  stare  at  my  stitches.  Jamie 
came  in  at  that  moment. 

“JERK!”  she  cried  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  “How  could  you  do  this  to  me 
again?  To  us,  to  your  mom,  to  yourself?  I  am  so  sick  of  you  and  pissed  at  you.  I 
hate  your  scars  and  your  fear  and  your  hate.  I  can’t  be  by  you  anymore!” 

She  stomped  at  the  last  word  to  emphasize  her  pain  as  the  tears  rushed  out 
like  beans  spilling  from  a  can. 

“Okay,”  I  said  stupidly,  feeling  confused,  rejected,  and  alone.  “Go.” 

Just  as  she’d  almost  reached  the  door  she  spun  and  screamed,  “Come  on, 
Mikey!  Make  it  about  you.  It’s  always  about  you!” 

I  closed  my  eyes  and  drifted  off. 

“This  is  about  you,  Mikey.” 

My  eyes  opened  and  their  faces  peered  into  mine,  looking  for  me  to  give 
the  confirmation.  My  therapy  group  consisted  of  other  twenty-year- olds  who 
had  tried  to  off  themselves  more  than  once.  One  guy  even  tried  to  pay  someone 
to  kill  him. 

“Yeah,  well,  my  friend  Jamie  said  that  I  always  make  myself  the  victim.  I 
guess  she  was  right.  I  do.  It  was  my  dad  who  killed  himself  and  I  found  him.  It  is 
my  mom  who  is  an  alcoholic.  My  life  is  really  empty  and  I  needed  to  know  if  I 
could  be  like  dad,  if  I  could  find  him.  I  wanted  to  be  free  of  all  of  this  nonsense.  I 
wanted  to  know  if  there  was  an  ending  for  me,  too.  I  don’t  want  to  live.” 

The  room  gasped  and  let  out  a  slow  sigh  as  if  the  people  had  melted  into 
the  floor  and  became  the  room.  It  stayed  silent  and  I  closed  my  eyes  again. 

“Do  you  need  any  help  finding  anything  else,  sir?” 

The  customer  eyed  my  black  hair,  eyebrow  ring,  and  shook  his  head  no.  I 
am  sure  he  was  wondering  if  the  metal  barbell  in  my  tongue  hurt  or  got  in  the 
way.  He  behaved  as  if  I  was  an  alien.  I  am  no  different  than  him;  I  am  just  more 
aware  of  how  screwed  up  I  am. 

I  looked  out  the  window  and  saw  the  sun  drift  behind  a  cloud.  We  laid  my 
mother  to  rest  a  week  ago.  She  was  ninety  pounds  and  died  of  alcohol  poison- 
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ing.  I  looked  away  from  the  storm  clouds  and  faced  the  next  customer  blandly. 

The  day  wore  on  and  melted  into  the  next,  but  I  was  attending  night  school 
for  my  college  degree.  I  didn’t  feel  worthy  of  life  yet.  I  was  just  keeping  busy. 
Because  that  is  all  one  can  do  with  his  life  when  it  starts  to  empty  out:  they  can 
hope  for  more,  yearn  to  feel  better,  and  pray  to  find  love  and  meaning,  but  all  I 
have  are  a  bunch  of  minutes  that  make  up  a  day  when  I  must  keep  myself  busy. 
Or  else.  So  I  closed  my  eyes  and  drifted  off. 
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ELAINE  V.  GEE 


The  Perpetuation  of  Homophobia 
Through  the  Diagnosis  of 
Gender  Identity  Disorder 

The  Diagnostic  and  Statistical  Manual  of  Mental  Disorders  (DMS-IV)  is 
used  by  the  mental  health  profession  for  the  purpose  of  diagnosing  and 
classifying  various  types  of  mental  illness.  Previous  editions  have  categorized 
homosexuality  as  a  mental  disorder.  For  gay  rights  activists  and  opponents  of 
biomedical  essentialism,  the  listing  of  homosexuality  as  a  mental  illness  by  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association  (APA)  in  the  previous  editions  was  a  clear 
example  of  a  long-standing  homophobic  ideological  bias  masquerading  as 
medical  science  (Money,  1995).  In  1973,  with  the  support  of  a  group  of  psychia¬ 
trists,  gay  activists  confronted  the  APA  with  the  demand  to  remove  homosexual¬ 
ity  as  a  mental  disorder.  This  direct  confrontation,  a  sign  of  social  change,  led  to 
the  declassification  of  homosexuality  by  excluding  it  from  the  DSM-II  and 
upcoming  editions.  However,  this  decision  was  not  unanimously  accepted  by 
the  APA  membership  and  was  put  to  a  referendum  vote  in  1974.  At  this  time  the 
declassification  was  endorsed,  thus  changing  homosexuality  from  a  psychiatric 
pathology  to  a  classification  of  sexual  orientation,  variant,  or  preference 
(Money,  1995). 

It  is  important  to  understand  the  chronology  of  this  socially  constructed 
and  deconstructed  mental  illness.  In  ancient  Greece,  homosexuality  was 
considered  a  socially  viable  option.  In  early  Christian  teachings,  it  was  oudawed 
as  a  sin.  In  civil  law,  under  the  Byzantine  Empire,  it  was  decreed  a  civil  crime, 
much  like  adultery,  and  punishable  by  death.  At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  it  began  to  be  transferred  from  criminology  to  medicine,  where  it  was 
deemed  a  psychiatric  illness  and  alleged  to  be  treatable.  When  declassified  in 
1974,  homosexuality  reverted  again  to  being  a  socially  viable  sex  variant.  It 
became  a  minority  characteristic  not  to  be  classified  in  terms  of  sickness  or 
health,  but  simply  being  different  from  the  sexuality  of  the  majority,  and 
deserving  of  moral  tolerance,  not  intolerance  (Money,  1995). 

In  1980,  a  new  diagnosis  appeared:  Gender  Identity  Disorder  of  Childhood 
(Rottnek,  1999).  This  diagnostic  shift  separated  gender  from  sexuality — an 
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important  advance — but  it  also  reinscribed  a  traditional  male/female  binary 
with  corresponding  masculine  and  feminine  behavior.  The  existence  of  Gender 
Identity  Disorder  (GID)  as  a  psychiatric  diagnosis  is  an  opportunity  to  examine 
how  gender  conformity  is  being  enforced  in  models  of  development  and  how 
social  and  institutional  standards  reflect  the  overreaching,  relatively  unchal¬ 
lenged  aegis  of  a  culture’s  desire  that  gay  people  not  be. 

In  essence,  the  APA  has  declassified  homosexuality  as  a  mental  disorder 
while  continuing  to  perpetuate  homophobia  under  the  guise  of  GID.  A  shift 
from  cause  to  consequence  is  apparent  in  the  ambiguous  and  conflicting 
language  of  the  DSM-IV  diagnostic  criteria  for  GID  (Wilson,  1997).  The  change 
resulted  in  a  widening  segment  of  gender  non-conformist  youths  and  adults 
becoming  subject  to  diagnosis  of  psychosexual  disorder,  severe  stigma,  and  loss 
of  civil  liberty.  The  redefining  of  previous  diagnoses  such  as  transvestitism 
(Transvestic  Fetishism),  transsexualism  (Gender  Identity  Disorder  of  Adults), 
and  creation  of  Gender  Identity  Disorder  of  Children,  may  be  interpreted  to 
legitimize  intolerance  of  gender  diversity. 

According  to  the  DSM-IV,  the  diagnostic  criteria  for  GID  are: 

A.  A  strong  and  persistent  cross-gender  identification  (not  merely  a 
desire  for  any  perceived  cultural  advantage  of  being  the  other  sex) 

In  children,  the  disturbance  is  manifested  by  four  (or  more)  of  the 
following: 

(1)  Repeated  stated  desire  to  be  or  insistence  that  he  or  she  is  the 
other  sex 

(2)  In  boys,  preference  of  cross-dressing  or  simulating  female 
attire;  in  girls,  insistence  on  wearing  only  stereotypically 
masculine  clothing 

(3)  Strong  or  persistent  preferences  for  cross-sex  roles  in  make- 
believe  play  or  persistent  fantasies  of  being  the  other  sex 

(4)  Intense  desire  to  participate  in  the  stereotypical  games  and 
pastimes  of  the  other  sex 

(5)  Strong  preference  for  playmates  of  the  other  sex. 

In  adolescents  and  adults,  the  disturbance  is  manifested  by  symptoms  such 
as  a  stated  desire  to  be  the  other  sex,  frequent  passing  as  the  other  sex,  desire  to 
live  or  be  treated  as  the  other  sex,  or  the  conviction  that  he  or  she  has  the  typical 
feelings  and  reactions  of  the  other  sex. 
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B.  Persistent  discomfort  with  his  or  her  sex  or  a  sense  of  inappropri¬ 
ateness  in  the  gender  role  of  that  sex.  In  children,  this  disturbance  is 
manifested  by  any  of  the  following:  in  boys,  assertion  that  his  penis 
or  testes  are  disgusting  or  will  disappear  or  assertion  that  it  would 
be  better  not  to  have  a  penis,  or  aversion  toward  rough-and-tumble 
play  and  rejection  of  male  stereotypical  toys,  games,  and  activities. 

In  girls,  rejection  of  urinating  in  a  sitting  position,  assertion  that  she 
has  or  will  grow  a  penis,  or  assertion  that  she  does  not  want  to  grow 
breasts,  or  menstruate,  or  marked  aversions  toward  normative 
feminine  clothing. 

In  adolescents  and  adults,  the  disturbance  is  manifested  by  symptoms 
such  as  preoccupation  with  getting  rid  of  primary  and  secondary  sex  character¬ 
istics  (e.g.,  request  for  hormones,  surgery,  or  other  procedures  to  physically 
alter  sexual  characteristics  to  simulate  the  other  sex)  or  belief  that  he  or  she  was 
born  the  wrong  sex. 

C.  The  disturbance  is  not  concurrent  with  a  physical  intersex 
condition. 

D.  The  disturbance  causes  clinically  significant  distress  or  impairment 
in  social,  occupational,  or  other  important  areas  of  functioning. 

(APA,  1994,  pp.  537-8). 

Gender  identity  disorders  are  perceived  inconsistencies  between  anatomy 
and  behavior  based  upon  gender-specific  behavior  that  is  pardy  determined  by 
social  and  cultural  convention  (Kelly,  1996).  There  is  no  clearly  understood 
cause  for  GID  or  specific  diagnostic  test  (APA,  1994).  In  reference  to  specific  age 
and  gender  features:  females  with  GID  experience  less  ostracism  because  of 
cross-gender  interests  and  may  suffer  less  from  peer  rejection  at  least  until 
adolescence.  In  child  clinic  samples,  there  are  approximately  five  boys  for  each 
girl  referred  with  this  disorder.  This  referral  bias  toward  males  may  partly  reflect 
the  greater  stigma  that  cross-gender  behavior  carries  for  boys  than  for  girls. 
Perhaps  the  issue  of  GID  lies  not  within  the  gender-specific  role  development  of 
children,  but  rather  the  propensity  toward  a  prehomosexual  agenda. 

Since  there  are  no  clearly  defined  causes  or  specific  diagnostic  tests  for 
GID,  the  decision  is  left  to  the  subjugation  of  parents  and  professionals.  Parents 
generally  prefer  that  their  children  adhere  to  traditional  gender  roles  and  are 
concerned  when  they  do  not  (Sandnabba  &  Ahlberg,  1999).  At  this  point, 
parents  who  perceive  a  deviation  from  traditional  developmental  role  may 
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choose  to  intervene  and  seek  professional  help.  One  of  the  clinician’s  tasks  is  to 
differentiate  between  normal  adjustment  phases  in  psychosexual  development 
from  gender  disturbances  that  require  specific  treatment  intervention  (Rekers, 
1985).  If  the  clinician’s  diagnosis  is  that  of  GID,  parents  may  choose  professional 
intervention.  According  to  Rekers  (1985),  there  are  numerous  interrelated 
reasons  for  intervening  in  the  life  of  a  child  diagnosed  with  gender  disturbance. 
The  first  reason  for  treatment  is  the  psychosexual  maladjustment  of  gender- 
disturbed  children.  Secondly,  treatment  is  to  prevent  severe  sexual  problems  of 
adulthood  such  as  transexualism  and  homosexuality  that  are  highly  resistant  to 
treatment  in  later  phases  of  development.  The  third  reason  is  to  prevent  serious 
emotional,  social,  and  economic  maladjustment  secondary  to  severe  adult 
sexual  problems.  The  fourth  reason  is  to  cooperate  with  appropriate  parental 
concern  over  gender  deviance. 

The  forms  of  treatment  for  GID  are  as  varied  as  those  who  practice.  Rekers’ 
strategies  focus  on  behavior  counseling  and  behavioral  rehearsal  with  in-vivo 
training  sessions.  Therapist  instructs  the  client’s  performance  of  feminine/ 
masculine  speech  and  gesture /mannerism  behavior,  coupled  with  videotape 
feedback  and  behavior  shaping  sessions  (Rekers,  1985).  Family  intervention  in 
the  home  and  consultation  with  school  personnel  has  involved  social  learning 
approaches. 

Another  form  of  therapy  widely  used  is  aversion  therapy.  A  case  in  point  is 
that  of  Lyn  Duff.  Diagnosed  with  GID  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  she  was  placed  by  her 
mother  in  an  institution  for  children  with  sexual  disorders.  The  ultimate  goal  of 
her  treatment  was  to  cure  her  lesbianism.  Her  therapy  consisted  of  viewing 
pictures  of  naked  women  and  being  forced  to  smell  ammonia  until  she  vomited 
(Pela,  1997).  She  was  also  subjected  to  word  association  tests,  which  incorpo¬ 
rated  images  of  a  filthy  gutter  when  the  word  “girl”  was  spoken.  The  treatment 
for  boys  in  the  same  clinic  was  more  severe  and  involved  the  use  of  electrical 
shock  upon  arousal. 

Clinicians  who  consider  homosexuality  pathological  perform  these  types  of 
therapies.  Joseph  Nicolosi,  a  clinical  psychologist  and  director  of  the  National 
Association  of  Research  and  Therapy  of  Homosexuality,  believes  there  is  little 
distinction  between  sissies  and  tomboys  and  children  with  GID  (Pela,  1997). 
Gender  Identity  Disorder  is  a  psychiatric  diagnosis  and  there  is  a  75%  correla¬ 
tion  between  early  childhood  GID  and  adult  homosexuality. 

Parents  do  not  want  their  children  to  grow  up  to  become  homosexuals. 
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They  may  react  out  of  fear  when  an  implication  is  presented  that  their  children 
may  grow  up  to  be  gay  or  lesbian,  based  upon  a  professional  diagnosis  of  GID. 
When  terms  such  as  treatment  are  used  in  conjunction  with  a  label  such  as  GID, 
there  obviously  are  implied  assumptions  that  something  is  wrong  (Kelly,  1997). 
These  assumptions  may  be  fear-based  or  biased  perceptions  of  homosexuality 
from  either  parents  or  professionals.  A  child  need  not  verbalize  any  unhappi¬ 
ness  with  his  or  her  body  or  state  that  he  or  she  desires  to  be  the  other  sex  to 
receive  this  diagnosis  (Rottnek,  1999).  Nor  does  the  diagnosis  require  the  child 
to  verbalize  any  subjective  distress  over  his  or  her  condition. 

The  stigmatizing  diagnosis  of  GID  has  far  reaching  effects,  which  perpetu¬ 
ate  the  cycle  of  homophobia.  From  the  individual  it  extends  to  society  and 
reverberates  back  to  the  individual.  The  cycle  begins  with  parental  concern 
about  the  child’s  non-traditional  gender  behavior.  It  is  not  the  behavior,  but  the 
attitudes  fostered  toward  the  behavior  that  create  problems.  Once  brought  to 
professional  attention  and  diagnosed  as  GID,  the  behavior  is  pathologized  and 
the  seeds  of  homophobia  are  sown.  The  existence  of  GID  treatment  centers 
institutionalizes  homophobia,  sending  a  powerful  message  to  the  family  and 
community  that  this  child  needs  to  be  rehabilitated.  Those  professionals  who 
treat  the  supposed  disorder  and  those  who  have  been  treated  for  it  agree  that 
GID  is  merely  another  means  of  categorizing  effeminate  boys  and  masculine 
girls  as  emotionally  disturbed  and  in  need  of  treatment  (Pela,  1997). 

The  cycle  spirals  back  to  the  individual  creating  damaged  esteem,  confu¬ 
sion,  and  disrupted  family  and  peer  relationships.  The  inherent  antigay 
message  is  fertile  ground  for  internalizing  homophobia.  Whereas  the  child’s 
behavior  before  treatment  may  well  have  been  egosyntonic,  now  negative 
messages  are  conveyed  about  the  same  behavior.  As  this  message  filters  from 
treatment  professional  to  parents  to  child,  the  child  learns  to  despise  his  or  her 
own  feelings. 

Far  from  promoting  consistency  in  diagnosis  and  treatment,  ambiguous 
and  conflicting  language  in  the  DSM-IV  has  created  much  confusion  and 
controversy  (Wilson,  1997).  Interpretation  of  the  GID  diagnostic  criteria  may 
range  from  a  narrow  definition  of  objective  distress  to  an  over- inclusive 
loophole  to  the  APA  decision  to  declassify  homosexuality  as  a  mental  disorder. 
The  present  diagnostic  categories  of  GID  may  or  may  not  meet  the  current 
definition  of  a  psychiatric  disorder  depending  upon  subjective  assumptions 
regarding  “normal”  sex  and  gender  role  and  societal  prejudice. 
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Although  the  APA  declassified  homosexuality  as  a  mental  disorder,  the 
perpetuation  of  homophobia  continues  with  the  advent  of  GID.  Courageous 
activism  by  psychiatrists  and  gay  rights  activists  influences  the  direction  of  the 
pendulum  of  social  change  toward  acceptance  and  nurturing  versus  labeling 
and  intolerance.  It  is  time  for  this  change  to  continue.  Some  mental  health 
professionals  advocate  for  the  prevention  of  homosexuality.  Others  advocate 
the  need  for  creating  positive  images  and  nurturing  diversity.  The  reversal  of 
the  homophobic  cycle  begins  with  the  creation  of  positive  images  of  homo¬ 
sexuality;  fostering  diversity  in  families,  schools,  community,  and  society; 
making  supportive  resources  available  to  children  and  families;  and  promoting 
tolerance,  not  intolerance. 
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BRENDA  GREEN  DARROL 


Difficult  Journey: 
the  Gay  Individual  in  Society 

Given  a  choice,  it’s  likely  that  each  of  us  would  choose  to  be  an  accepted, 
respected  member  of  society.  For  many,  the  path  is  clearly  marked,  and  we  walk 
with  others  on  their  way  For  the  person  who  affirms  a  homosexual  orientation, 
the  journey  takes  another  direction;  they  must  often  negotiate  through  the 
added  obstacles  of  prejudice,  rejection,  and  self-doubt.  Each  must  cope 
according  to  personal  strength,  conviction,  and  circumstance. 

Homosexual  acceptance  and  rejection  by  society  currently  exists  on  a 
continuum.  Sociologically,  it  can  be  described  as  shifting  between  cultural 
norms  that  are  not  strictly  enforced  (folkways),  norms  taken  more  seriously 
(mores)  and  a  norm  so  internalized  that  violation  is  revulsion  (taboos)  (Henslin 
44).  Homosexuality  has  not  been  embraced  by  our  culture  as  a  whole. 

Throughout  history,  social  stigma  has  limited  the  assimilation  of  people 
who  are  gay.  Indeed,  various  forms  of ‘therapy’  have  been  hailed  as  the  path  to 
heterosexuality  and  cure.  Professional  disciplines  each  declared  what  they 
perceived  as  the  cause  and  then  developed  therapies  for  treating  homosexual¬ 
ity.  Treatments  have  focused  on  either  the  nature  or  nurture  ‘cause’.  In  one 
mode  of  attack  addressing  the  biological  cause,  Viennese  endocrinologist 
Eugene  Steinach  published  a  report  in  1917  detailing  a  ‘successful’  cure  by 
transplantation  of  a  testicle  from  a  heterosexual  into  a  homosexual.  Gays, 
unhappy  with  their  place  in  society,  volunteered  for  the  procedure  (LeVay  31). 
No  long  term  studies  were  conducted.  Gays  were  also  subjected  to  electric 
shock  while  looking  at  pictures  of  naked  men  in  an  example  of  classical 
conditioning  (LeVay  92)).  Around  1960,  behavior  therapists  injected  apomor- 
phine  to  produce  nausea  or  vomiting  while  the  subject  viewed  homoerotic 
media  (LeVay  92).  Freud  felt  that  homosexuality  persisted  in  an  individual 
because  of  failure  to  exit  the  (temporary)  phase  of  typical  male  development 
(LeVay  72). 

In  recent  history,  the  ‘Stonewall  riots’  are  acknowledged  to  have  begun  the 
move  toward  self-acceptance  and  gay  rights  in  America.  On  lune  28,  1969, 
police  raided  the  Stonewall  Inn,  a  gay  bar  in  Greenwich  village.  The  crowd 
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refused  to  disperse.  Police  were  called  two  more  times  during  the  following 
week  (“4  Policemen”).  Apparendy  insignificant  at  the  time,  no  notice  of  the 
actions  appeared  in  the  first  20  pages  of  the  newspaper 

Until  1973,  the  American  Psychiatric  Association,  producers  of  the 
Diagnostic  and  Statistical  Manual  of  Psychiatric  Disorders,  used  for  evaluating 
mental  health,  considered  homosexuality  to  be  a  mental  disorder.  The  deletion 
of  homosexuality  in  and  of  itself  came  only  as  the  result  of  strong,  organized 
picketing  by  gay  rights  groups.  In  1970  Larry  Littlejohn  led  the  disruption  of  two 
sessions  of  the  APA’s  annual  convention.  The  following  year,  activist  Frank 
Kameny  organized  a  panel  discussion  titled  “Lifestyles  of  Non-Patient  Homo¬ 
sexuals.”  The  1972  APA  convention  spotlighted  a  gay  psychiatrist  who  appeared 
in  disguise  to  confess  that  he  was  one  of  two  hundred  psychiatrists  attending 
who  were  forced  to  live  a  secret  life  (LeVay  223).  Two  straight  psychiatrists  then 
spoke  on  the  pain  that  medicine  had  inflicted  on  gays.  After  subsequent 
meetings,  several  discussions  followed.  Psychoanalytic  factions  wanted  to  keep 
the  status  quo.  Finally,  the  deletion  of  homosexuality  was  proposed,  with  the 
substitution  of  “either  bothered  by,  in  conflict  with  or  wished  to  change  their 
sexual  orientation.”  A  postal  ballot  to  the  entire  membership  revealed  58%  of 
the  returned  ballots  in  support  of  the  change  and  37%  against  it  (LeVay  224) 

Removing  the  thorn  of  psychiatric  disorder  from  the  psyche  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  began  to  give  strength  for  gays  to  enter  mainstream  society  in  a  less 
secretive  manner.  Initial  self-awareness  of  homosexuality  could  move  to  self¬ 
acceptance  and  removal  of  the  shroud  of  secrecy.  In  the  words  of  Elaine  Gee,  a 
forty- six-year- old  lesbian,  “Even  in  grade  school,  I  felt  different ...  I  knew  not  to 
say  anything.  I  didn’t  feel  I  could  talk  to  anybody  about  it — you  want  to  fit  in, 
but  you  don’t  fit  in.”  As  an  adult,  Gee  declined  a  marriage  proposal  from  a 
young  man,  but  couldn’t  explain  her  reason.  Later,  while  taking  a  psychology  of 
adjustment  class  at  Illinois  Central  College,  the  professor  required  students  to 
write  a  paper  on  ‘why  we  are  who  we  are  today’.  Putting  aside  the  pain-numbing 
alcohol  and  drugs  used  to  thwart  the  depression  she  felt,  Gee  began  the  process 
of  introspection  and  took  steps  on  the  path  to  personal  acceptance  of  who  she 
was.  “It’s  liberating  not  to  carry  that  around,”  she  said,  referring  to  the  burden  of 
hiding  her  orientation. 

Within  the  homosexual  community,  a  social  stratification  emerges  that  is 
much  like  the  class  constructs  of  heterosexual  society.  Carol  Warren  noticed 
three  distinct  divisions  of  social  acceptability  during  her  research.  In  the  words 
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of  one  interviewee,  Sebastian  explained: 


. .  .you  go  all  the  way  from  the  low  class,  the  real  trash . .  .to  the  very 
elegant  people  ...  gay  friends,  like  myself;  we  [. . .]  work  very  hard  for  a 
living,  and  conform  pretty  much  to  what  society  dictates  . . .  then  there 
are  those  other  ones,  drag  queens,  uh,  male  prostitutes,  and  [. . .]  people 
who  don’t — who  aren’t  very  aware  of  where  they’re  going,  or  what  they 
want  or  what  they  can  get  out  of  life  if  they  really  tried,  through 
education  and  travel,  and  [. . .]  want  the  finer  things  of  life.  (qtd.  in 
Warren  83) 

Warren  defines  the  male  homosexual  class  divisions  through  various 
characteristics.  The  elite  class  contains  middle-aged  professional  or  business¬ 
men  who  may  socialize  in  a  gay  bar  but  most  of  their  contacts  occur  in  a  private 
home.  The  career  class  consists  of  younger  men  who  do  not  have  stable 
occupations  and  spend  a  greater  number  of  hours  cruising  gay  bars.  Finally, 
lower  class  contains  the  remainder  of  gays  who  are  not  acceptable  to  the  other 
two  classes,  such  as  transvestites,  child  molesters,  and  male  prostitutes  (84). 

Perhaps  reflecting  their  social  class,  a  segment  of  gays  live  their  lives 
quietly,  and  address  the  issue  of  their  homosexuality  when  the  circumstance 
requires  it.  “My  policy  is  not  to  lie.  Life  is  simpler  if  you  tell  the  truth,”  said 
Janusz  Duzinkiewicz,  an  assistant  professor  of  History  at  Purdue  University 
North  Central.  Monica  C.,  a  forty-two -year- old  tax  examiner  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  commented,  “I  have  a  postcard  on  my  desk  at  work  that  says 
‘homophobia  stinks’  and  I  have  a  rainbow  sticker  next  to  it.  If  anyone  at  work 
asks  me,  I  would  tell  them.  But  I  don’t  broadcast  it.” 

Even  with  the  advent  of  the  civil-rights-for-gays  issue,  the  paradigms  of 
acceptability  move  in  increments.  Homosexuals  must  attain  a  self-confidence 
that  can  overpower  Cooley’s  theory  of  the  looking  glass  self.  The  theory 
concludes  that  we  develop  a  self-concept  based  on  our  interpretations  of  how 
others  react  to  us,  thus  developing  ideas  about  ourselves  (Henslin  61).  In  one 
study  of  lifetime  suicide  symptoms  and  affective  disorders,  men  who  had  same- 
sex  partners  had  an  affective  disorder  history,  primarily  recurrent  depression,  at 
a  rate  of  20%  (Cochran  6).  An  important  avenue  for  achieving  this  self¬ 
assuredness  is  the  support  of  others.  Living  in  a  large  metropolis  affords  the 
opportunities  for  community  building,  but  gays  who  live  in  smaller  cities  and 
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towns  find  “pockets  of  a  gay  community,  but  nothing  to  connect  the  pockets” 
(Davich,  D7).  Ray  Walters  noted  the  difficulty  of  living  in  a  small  community  by 
observing,  “People  are  too  afraid  to  say  they’re  gay”  Local  universities  have 
begun  to  support  the  gay  community  by  sponsoring  Alliance  meetings  where 
people  can  provide  support  and  encouragement  to  each  other  {Spectator  8). 

In  addition  to  dealing  with  the  constructs  of  society  in  general,  the  person 
who  acknowledges  his  or  her  homosexuality  often  comes  into  conflict  with 
family  members.  As  family  members  learn  of  this  personal  difference,  reactions 
vary  on  a  continuum  of  unconditional  acceptance  to  ostracism.  These  reactions 
can  occur  within  one  person’s  family.  Acceptance  can  be  dynamic  or  static. 
Embracing  their  own  values  and  prejudices,  newly  aware  parents  and  siblings 
may  choose  to  expand  their  understanding,  or  they  may  shut  the  door  to  those 
who  come  out.  Curt  Ellis,  former  executive  director  for  the  Aliveness  Project,  an 
organization  concerned  with  HIV  and  AIDS  issues,  deals  with  a  sister  who  feels 
that  his  homosexuality  is  a  choice.  When  subsequent  questions  arise  about 
sexual  orientation,  the  siblings  communicate  through  his  mother.  They  do  not 
speak  directly  to  each  other  about  such  issues.  Conversely,  Walters,  Ellis’s 
partner  for  eight  years,  said,  “My  family  came  to  me  when  I  was  nineteen . . . 
said  they  always  knew  I  was  gay.  My  mother  read  all  about  it.”  Others,  like  Steve 
M.,  cope  with  family  members  on  an  intermittent  basis.  “My  family  is  very 
uncomfortable.  My  father  dominates — and  my  mother  doesn’t  express  an 
opinion.  The  church  my  family  attends  is  very  conservative.  It’s  not  to  be 
brought  up,  not  to  be  talked  about ...  I  can  go  a  few  years  without  seeing  my 
family.  But,  I’m  still  the  eldest  son,  and  in  a  crisis,  I  take  care  of  details.” 

Twenty-one-year-old  Bev  Gronek  and  partner  Jen  Hohner,  twenty-seven, 
both  grew  up  in  large  families  and  recendy  spoke  with  their  parents  about  their 
homosexuality.  Gronek’s  father  doesn’t  want  her  youngest  sisters,  eleven-  and 
thirteen-years-old,  to  know  that  she  is  gay.  Hohner’s  father  wondered,  “How 
long  will  this  phase  last?”  Hohner  replied  that  it  was  not  a  phase.  She  and 
Gronek  have  become  engaged  as  a  sign  of  their  commitment  to  each  other. 

Tensions  with  family  members  can  fuel  the  exigency  for  close  personal 
relationships.  Individuals  who  are  gay  desire  both  caring  friendships  and  more 
intimate  relationships,  mirroring  the  majority  of  heterosexuals.  Gee’s  partner 
mainly  supports  the  couple  while  Gee  works  toward  her  degree  in  liberal 
studies.  One  of  her  concerns  is  that,  although  they  have  committed  to  a 
personal  relationship  together,  the  legal  rights  and  benefits  of  marriage  are 
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denied  to  them.  Should  one  of  them  become  seriously  ill,  the  other  would  not 
be  permitted  to  make  medical  decisions,  and  could  even  be  barred  from  the 
hospital. 

As  gay  couples  become  more  confident  in  secure  relationships  with  their 
partners,  they  begin  to  desire  a  permanent  commitment.  Some  states  have 
debated  the  issue  of  same-sex  marriage  or  civil  unions.  A  recent  Vermont 
decision  gave  gays  the  right  to  a  civil  ceremony.  Hawaii  had  earlier  attempted 
and  failed  to  pass  a  similar  statute.  Conversely,  other  states  have  passed  statutes 
that  specifically  do  not  recognize  any  same-sex  union  or  marriage  performed  in 
another  state. 

The  desire  to  nurture  and  parent  children  can  be  complicated  for  people 
who  are  gay.  While  some  same  sex  couples  expressly  do  not  want  children, 
others  speak  wistfully  of  the  missed  opportunity  to  be  a  parent.  Some  gay 
persons  have  married  and  had  children  before  affirming  their  homosexual 
orientation.  A  childless  partner  in  this  case  can  help  provide  guidance  as  a  child 
grows  to  adulthood.  Gee  and  her  partner  plan  to  move  closer  to  her  partner’s 
grandchild  after  she  graduates.  Another  outlet  for  nurturing  can  be  mentoring  a 
young  person  who  is  coming  to  terms  with  his  or  her  own  sexuality.  Mentoring 
involves  no  physical  relationship.  More  than  friendship,  an  older  gay  person  is 
in  effect  a  ‘parent  figure’,  providing  insight  and  advice.  The  interchange  between 
the  two  helps  to  provide  community  and  lessen  the  depression  that  can  coexist 
in  those  who  are  outside  the  cultural  norms  of  our  society. 

In  some  instances,  a  person  who  is  gay  comes  to  acknowledge  his  or  her 
orientation  as  an  adult,  after  fulfilling  expectations  of  family  and  society  by 
marrying  a  member  of  the  opposite  sex.  Samuel  S.,  a  forty-seven-year-old 
business  owner,  said  he  debated  for  a  year  before  being  able  to  broach  the 
subject  with  his  wife.  Married  and  the  father  of  two  teenage  children,  he  felt 
both  guilt  and  relief  when  he  finally  spoke  of  his  homosexuality.  While  he  and 
his  ex-wife  continue  to  attend  immediate  family  functions,  social  gatherings  in 
extended  family  situations  are  extremely  difficult.  “I  don’t  have  any  regrets  being 
married  -  but  I  feel  bad  for  her.  We  still  love  each  other.  I  was  almost  fifty,  and  I 
lay  in  bed  at  night  and  cried,”  he  said  with  heartfelt  emotion. 

Social  institutions  continue  to  struggle  with  strongly  held  issues  of  morality 
and  sinfulness.  Duzinkiewicz  felt  society’s  prejudice  not  only  toward  homosexu¬ 
als,  but  he  also  experienced  a  disturbing  lack  of  respect  for  his  beloved  Polish 
heritage.  As  a  young  boy  growing  up  in  Florida,  he  was  unable  to  reconcile 
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America's  supposed  ‘all  are  equal’  mythology  with  the  disparaging  remarks  from 
his  peers.  Additionally,  the  prohibition  of  homosexuality  indoctrinated  through 
his  Roman  Catholic  upbringing  led  him  to  question  first  himself  and  then  the 
church’s  morality.  The  words  of  a  Jesuit  priest,  however,  gave  him  direction  in 
his  struggle.  At  one  of  his  lowest  moments,  Duzinkiewicz  had  an  epiphany.  He 
recalled  the  priest’s  lesson  on  the  difference  between  faith,  which  the  priest 
defined  as  mystical  experience,  and  religion,  people  reflecting  on  that  experi¬ 
ence.  He  recognized  that  since  all  religion  is  man-made  and  therefore  by 
definition  imperfect,  the  Church’s  stance  could  be  mistaken  on  any  number  of 
issues,  including  homosexuality.  In  Europe,  he  experienced  feelings  of  love 
toward  a  caring  male  friend.  Later  married  and  a  father  of  two  children,  his  dear 
friend  was  heterosexual  and  did  not  desire  a  sexual  component  to  their 
relationship.  Their  friendship,  however,  continued  without  interruption.  Said 
Duzinkiewicz,  “  I  realized  that  I  loved  my  straight  friend.  I  realized  that  if  it’s 
love,  it  must  be  good.” 

The  expression  of  spirituality  in  the  gay  community  sometimes  takes  flight 
from  organized,  mainstream  religious  institutions.  Emotional  scars  from 
childhood  and  adolescence  often  lead  people  toward  a  new  venue  where  they 
seek  out  peace  and  acceptance.  This  can  mean  membership  in  a  welcoming 
church  that  embraces  all  people  with  difference  or  more  individual  manifesta¬ 
tions.  Walters  meditates  twice  a  day  and  prays  nighdy.  “I  always  try  to  be  aware 
that  everything  happens  for  a  reason,”  he  says.  Gee  has  found  a  home  at  the 
First  Unitarian  Church.  It  includes  people  with  many  different  beliefs.  Typical 
services  include  a  spiritual  reading  and  hymns,  a  sermon,  and  a  time  to  share 
members’  joys  and  concerns,  leading  to  a  period  of  prayer.  While  some  gays  are 
unable  to  overcome  past  wounds  and  thus  reject  or  ignore  religious  aspects  of 
life,  a  portion  of  gays  (like  society  at  large)  had  not  been  involved  with  orga¬ 
nized  religion  as  children  and  are  not  compelled  to  express  a  spiritual  side  of 
themselves.  Still  others  do  not  attend  services  but  continue  to  embrace  specific 
ideals  of  the  church.  C.  explained,  “I  would  love  to  be  married  or  to  have  a  civil 
union.  I  was  brought  up  Roman  Catholic,  and  I  believe  in  a  long-term  commit¬ 
ment.  I  do  not  attend  church,  but  I  do  still  consider  myself  Roman  Catholic.” 

Our  human  need  for  community,  felt  in  varying  degrees,  is  fulfilled  through 
several  mediums.  A  committed,  intimate  relationship  can  provide  esteem. 
Others  depend  on  close,  dear  friendships  for  sustenance.  Care  and  compassion 
for  others,  though,  are  not  without  risk.  Ellis  characterizes  the  advent  of  HIV  as 
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both  the  best  and  most  difficult  part  of  being  gay.  He  explains,  “It’s  the  worst 
part  because  you  lose  so  many  friends.  [But]  HIV  puts  life  in  perspective — big 
deal  if  the  garbage  doesn’t  go  out.” 

The  use  of  labels  enables  the  dominant  group,  “as  a  society,”  to  define  and 
thus  limit  the  acceptance  of  those  who  are  different.  Certain  characteristics  are 
ascribed  according  to  common  prejudice.  One  way  to  circumvent  this  distance- 
provoking  maneuver  is  to  appreciate  the  wholeness  of  a  person  and  not  confine 
how  we  see  others  to  only  one  aspect  of  personality.  When  asked  what  she  liked 
to  be  called,  Gee  said  simply,  eloquently,  beautifully,  “Elaine.” 
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NATALIE  K.  WERNER 


An  American  Courthouse: 
a  Look  into  the  Empty  Eyes  of  its  Occupants 

Human  eyes  are  like  a  window  to  a  person’s  soul.  A  panorama  of  emotions 
can  be  unmasked  by  simply  gazing  into  an  individual’s  eyes.  The  most  reticent 
pair  of  eyes  I’ve  ever  looked  upon  belonged  to  a  sad,  lonely,  old  man  I  used  to 
call  “Judge.”  His  eyes  scrutinized  every  person  and  situation  with  the  same 
indifferent  lassitude. 

As  I  lumbered  up  the  courthouse  stairs  to  embark  on  a  new  career,  my  eyes 
were  filled  with  hope  and  anticipation.  My  first  highly-publicized  jury  trial 
would  unfold  that  afternoon,  and  I  was  elated  to  have  the  opportunity  to  report 
it  stenographically.  As  I  ascended  up  the  stairs,  my  hand  quickly  withdrew  from 
the  handrail.  It  felt  dirty  and  grimy.  I  rubbed  my  hands  together  to  try  to  rid 
them  of  the  slimy  substance.  I  would  have  been  curious  to  know  how  many 
pairs  of  hands  touched  those  handrails  every  day. 

Abhorrence  replaced  my  excitement  as  I  became  cognizant  of  the  ambi¬ 
ence  of  the  courthouse.  The  walls  were  in  disrepair  and  desperately  needed  a 
fresh  coat  of  paint.  One  could  almost  feel  an  ominous  presence  lurking  in  every 
corridor  of  the  eerie  building.  Remnants  of  ornate  plaster  designs  carved  into 
the  altitudinous  ceilings  suggested  that  at  one  time  this  was  a  beautiful 
courthouse.  Sadly,  like  so  many  of  its  occupants,  the  old  courthouse  lost  its 
vision  and  began  to  deteriorate. 

My  eyes  focused  on  shackled  inmates  dressed  in  orange  suits  infesting  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  rotunda.  Officers  escorted  them  from  the  jail  to  the 
courthouse  to  stand  trial  or  possibly  to  face  their  punishment  at  sentence 
hearings.  Many  of  them  stared  at  the  floor  and  never  once  lifted  their  heads. 
Perhaps  shame  or  guilt  wore  heavily  upon  them  and  drew  their  gazes  down¬ 
ward.  Emptiness  and  fear  emitted  from  the  eyes  of  the  offenders  who  were 
brave  enough  to  hold  their  heads  upward. 

Suddenly,  my  attention  was  captured  by  a  group  of  young  men  occupying 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  rotunda.  Matching  T-shirts  with  the  Dog  Life  insignia 
on  the  front  alerted  me  that  they  were  obviously  members  of  the  infamous 
street  gang,  Dog  Life.  Showing  no  remorse  for  the  belligerent  scene  they  were 
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making,  they  continued  to  rudely  shout  obscenities  regarding  policemen, 
judges,  the  law,  and  any  other  target  that  seemed  adversarial  to  them  that  day 
Dismissing  their  obnoxious  behavior,  I  amused  myself  with  the  possibility  that 
they  all  had  Tourette’s  syndrome  and  were  still  looking  into  it.  I  could  not 
comprehend  any  other  reason  for  such  reprehensible  behavior.  I  was  too  afraid 
of  them  to  look  into  any  of  their  eyes,  so  I  quickly  scurried  past  them. 

After  what  seemed  like  an  endless  journey,  I  reached  the  threshold  of  our 
office  virtually  unscathed.  A  feeble,  old  man  holding  a  document  in  one  hand 
and  a  cup  of  coffee  in  the  other  blurted  out  an  aloof  greeting  as  I  walked  past 
him.  “Good  morning,  Judge,”  I  uttered.  His  eyes  never  left  the  document  he 
was  perusing. 

Once  I  reached  the  sanctity  of  my  office,  I  began  preparing  for  the  upcom¬ 
ing  trial.  A  missing  file  prompted  a  visit  to  the  clerk’s  office  in  order  to  retrieve 
it.  I  made  my  way  down  the  infinite  number  of  stairs,  being  cautious  not  to 
touch  the  handrail,  and  finally  arrived  at  the  clerk’s  office.  Mayhem  emanated 
from  the  clerk’s  office.  The  women  in  the  office  moved  around  so  quickly  and 
methodically,  they  almost  appeared  to  be  mechanical  beings.  As  I  drew  closer,  I 
noticed  that  none  of  the  clerks  ever  made  eye  contact  with  anyone.  A  volumi¬ 
nous  amount  of  paperwork  passed  through  their  hands  each  day,  but  they  never 
saw  the  words  on  the  pages. 

The  pages  they  handled  contained  the  names  of  real  people  who  were 
involved  in  real  events  having  an  enormous  impact  on  their  lives,  but  the  clerks 
functioned  as  if  the  words  and  situations  were  menial.  I  stood  in  line  and 
wondered  if  these  women  were  humans  or  robots  programmed  to  work  in  this 
fashion.  One  had  to  ask  oneself  if  anyone  in  this  courthouse  were  human. 
Everyone  in  the  courthouse  seemed  to  possess  a  pair  of  eyes,  but  so  few  of  them 
could  actually  see. 

Finally,  it  was  my  turn  to  be  waited  on.  “Yeah,”  mumbled  the  clerk,  as  she 
was  performing  at  least  five  other  tasks.  Before  I  could  complete  my  request  for 
the  missing  file,  the  clerk  was  dashing  toward  a  large  file  cabinet.  In  one,  fluid 
motion  she  opened  the  drawer  and  within  seconds  pulled  out  a  manila  file.  She 
raced  back  to  the  window,  threw  the  file  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  where  I 
was  standing,  and  was  waiting  on  the  next  person  before  I  could  thank  her. 

I  was  eager  to  leave  that  place.  I  hurried  back  to  the  office  to  finish  the 
pretrial  preparations.  Today’s  trial  would  involve  the  brutal  rape  of  a  young  girl. 

I  wondered  how  I  would  deal  with  the  evidence  I  would  hear  that  day  as  the 
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judge,  bailiff  and  I  advanced  toward  the  courtroom. 

The  judge  stoically  perched  himself  on  the  bench  and  commenced  the 
trial.  The  attorneys’  tables  were  strategically  placed  in  front  of  the  bench.  The 
prosecutor  and  the  victim  settled  in  at  the  table  to  the  right  of  the  judge.  The 
defense  attorney  waited  patiently  for  his  client  at  the  table  to  the  left  of  the 
judge.  The  general  public  was  able  to  view  the  trial  from  rows  of  benches  placed 
behind  the  attorneys’  tables. 

Silence  fell  upon  the  courtroom  as  the  defendant  and  an  entourage  of 
officers  sauntered  into  the  courtroom.  All  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  short,  stocky, 
bearded  man  wearing  shackles  as  he  was  seated  next  to  his  attorney.  Obviously, 
members  of  the  public  were  already  deliberating  amongst  themselves  as  to  his 
guilt  or  innocence.  I  could  see  their  eyes  widen  as  they  whispered  to  each  other. 
I  noticed  some  spectators  crinkle  their  eyebrows  in  disgust  as  they  watched  the 
defendant  consult  with  his  attorney. 

To  my  right  was  the  jury  box,  which  seated  a  conglomerate  of  twelve  jurors 
and  one  alternate.  During  the  trial,  twelve  pairs  of  eyes  seemed  to  function  in 
perfect  synchronicity  as  they  shifted  to  acknowledge  each  changing  speaker’s 
statements.  The  intensity  of  the  stares  deriving  from  the  jurors  was  evidence 
that  they  took  their  civic  duty  very  seriously. 

Testimony  was  elicited  from  several  witnesses  as  I  wrote  diligently  on  my 
stenograph  machine.  I  fought  to  hold  back  tears  a  few  times  as  the  victim 
testified.  As  I  tried  to  maintain  my  composure,  images  of  a  previous  conversa¬ 
tion  I  had  with  the  other  reporters  in  the  building  resurfaced  in  my  mind.  I 
asked  them  how  they  dealt  with  hearing  the  horrible  things  they  heard,  and  they 
simply  told  me  to  think  of  it  only  as  words  to  be  put  into  black  and  white  text. 
The  absence  of  innocence  was  apparent  in  their  eyes  as  they  recited  the  chilling 
admonition  to  me.  As  I  feared,  they,  too,  lost  their  ability  to  see. 

Throughout  the  duration  of  the  trial,  I  occasionally  glanced  at  the  judge 
and  saw  no  compassion,  much  less  any  other  emotion,  in  his  eyes  as  the  horrific 
incident  unraveled.  The  attorneys  presented  their  cases  with  little  sign  of 
emotion.  My  peripheral  vision  disclosed  the  judge  and  bailiff  exchanging 
glances  as  if  they  were  exasperated  that  the  trial  was  taking  so  long.  I  watched 
the  judge  roll  his  eyes  once.  Judicial  cynicism  was  apparently  the  result  of  a 
tired,  old  judge  spending  too  many  years  sitting  on  the  bench. 

At  that  moment,  that  revolutionary  moment,  I  realized  that  I  didn’t  belong 
in  that  sightless,  mechanical  environment,  and  I  certainly  did  not  belong  in  that 
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sightless,  mechanical  profession  any  longer.  Although  the  job  paid  very  well,  I 
decided  that  day  that  my  vision  was  not  for  sale  at  any  price.  Monday  morning 
following  the  trial,  I  did  the  only  respectable  thing  I  could  do  - 1  turned  in  my 
letter  of  resignation.  As  I  handed  the  resignation  letter  to  the  judge,  I  felt  as  if  I 
were  taking  off  the  blindfold  I  had  been  wearing  for  months  and  was  finally 
preparing  to  regain  my  sight. 

My  duties  as  a  court  reporter  summoned  me  back  to  the  courthouse  on  a 
few  occasions  since  my  resignation.  Upon  taking  my  first  step  inside  the 
building,  I  noticed  that  it  was  just  as  malevolent  on  that  day  as  it  was  on  the  day 
I  trudged  up  the  stairs  to  prepare  for  the  notorious  rape  trial.  The  dirty  walls, 
floors  and  handrails  were  as  dismal  as  I  remembered  them.  There  was  not  a 
trace  of  hope  or  excitement  in  my  eyes  during  this  trip  up  the  coundess  steps 
leading  to  the  judge's  chambers.  That  day  my  eyes  were  filled  with  sorrow  and 
pity  as  I  concentrated  on  the  performance  of  the  mechanized  inhabitants  who 
were  still  trapped  within  the  confines  of  that  dreary  abyss. 

Revisiting  the  dingy  building  reminded  me  of  what  I  could  have  become 
had  I  continued  to  work  there.  I  fear  if  I  had  remained  in  that  awful  courthouse, 
that  peering  into  my  eyes  would  have  revealed  a  void  where  a  compassionate, 
hopeful  soul  once  dwelled.  Two  years  away  from  that  insipid  courthouse  has 
fully  restored  my  vision,  and  I  can  see  everything  clearly  now. 
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KIMBERLYWISEMAN 


Compensation 


I  dated  Grizz:  he  was  paroled 
for  (fairly)  good  behavior; 

He  cursed  the  Catholic  church 
and  thought  that  Elvis  was  the  Savior; 
But  I  adored  the  beer  stains 
on  his  sweat-soaked,  torn  wife-beater; 
Because,  Herr  Freud  says, 

As  a  child,  I  was  a  fussy  eater. 

Love  has  its  place,  so  it’s  been  sung, 
“Behind  Closed  Doors,”  and  so  on, 
and  never  before  marriage 
should  those  ‘dirty  doings’  go  on; 

But  I’ve  found  means  and  motive 
in  the  park  and  crowded  theater: 

(I  can’t  be  picky! - 

As  a  child,  I  was  a  fussy  eater.) 

I’ve  sworn,  if  I  should  chance  to  meet 
a  man  who  wants  to  marry- 
whether  skeletal  or  obese, 
acned,  bald,  gorilla-hairy- 
I'll  smile,  say  “yes,”  complacently: 
(never  nicer,  never  sweeter!) 

— I’ll  compensate:  for 

As  a  child,  I  was  a  fussy  eater. 


CHRIS  BAROS  AND  KRISTI  BROSMER 


It’s  the  Little  Things  that  Kill 

One  day  while  discussing  the  campus  and  its  various  aspects,  we  stumbled 
upon  the  fact  that  there  is  one  commonality  between  the  two  of  us:  we’re  both 
great  at  bitching.  We  thought  it  would  be  a  great  misdeed  to  hide  these  talents 
from  other  individuals  on  campus,  so  we  decided  to  utilize  our  talent  to  the  best 
of  our  ability.  What  follows  is  a  compilation  of  our  greatest  hits  for  the  spring 
semester. 

*Your  alarm  clock  goes  off  at  7:30  a.m.  It’s  time  to  start  off  a  brand  new  day 
at  the  PNC  campus.  You  get  ready  for  a  long  day  of  classes.  Rushing  out  the 
door  with  a  bagel  in  one  hand  and  books  in  the  other,  you  make  your  way  to  the 
car  buried  in  the  snow.  Your  drive  to  campus  is  accompanied  by  the  usual  slow 
drivers  and  no  passing  zones.  By  the  time  you  arrive  at  school,  you  have  shown 
why  your  English  professor  says  you  should  expand  your  vocabulary. 

*You  finally  make  the  turn  onto  campus  and  enter  the  first  parking  lot  near 
SWRZ.  You  desperately  search  for  a  place  to  park.  However,  you  know  you 
won’t  find  a  parking  space  and  you’ll  end  up  in  BFE  as  usual.  After  fifteen 
minutes,  you  simply  decide  to  park  in  your  usual  spot  in  the  farthest  lot  and 
make  your  long,  cold  walk  to  SWRZ. 

*You’re  out  of  breath  from  running,  but  you  finally  make  it  to  the  entrance. 
Once  there,  you  are  greeted  by  the  strong  odor  of  the  persuasive  tobacco 
industry  and  its  most  valued  customers  blocking  the  doors. 

*You  fight  your  way  through  the  crowd  and  finally  pry  a  door  open.  As  you 
gaze  up  at  the  stairs,  you  force  a  puff  of  second  hand  smoke  from  your  lungs 
and  decide  the  elevator  may  be  a  better  route.  You  turn  the  corner  and  see  ten 
people  waiting,  but  your  mind  is  not  changed.  You  see  the  downward  arrow  is 
pressed  along  with  the  upward  one.  Just  your  luck,  and  you  have  to  make  it  up 
to  the  third  floor.  Once  inside,  you  have  one  person  coughing  on  you,  as 
another  overwhelms  you  with  a  pungent  blast  of  cologne.  The  elevator  goes  to 
the  basement  and  then  returns  to  the  first  floor  to  pick  up  those  who  decided  to 
wait. 

*You  are,  at  this  point,  stuck  in  the  middle  of  two  groups  of  people:  those 
going  up  and  those  going  down.  The  elevator  makes  its  way  slowly  to  the 
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second  floor  and,  of  course,  most  of  the  people  getting  off  are  behind  you.  After 
getting  off  to  let  those  behind  you  out,  you  turn  to  get  back  on  just  as  the  door  is 
shutting.  You  manage  to  stick  your  arm  in  the  door  and  get  back  on.  Mean¬ 
while,  you  calmly  listen  to  those  who  just  got  on  at  this  floor  complain  they  have 
to  go  to  the  third  floor  before  going  to  the  first  floor.  FINALLY,  after  making  the 
complete  tour  of  the  building,  you  fight  those  in  front  of  you  to  get  off. 

*  Almost  all  of  the  seats  in  class  are  filled,  so  you  squeeze  between  other 
students  and  their  bags  and  finally  find  a  chair.  Of  course,  once  class  begins  you 
quickly  realize  why  that  was  the  only  seat  available.  The  fellow  classmate  on 
your  left  begins  class  by  greeting  the  professor  with  small  talk  and  conversation, 
which  only  serves  to  make  the  professor  feel  awkward  and  the  student  look  like 
a  brown-noser.  Likewise,  the  classmate  on  your  right  proves  that  there  are 
stupid  questions  by  bombarding  your  professor  with  them  throughout  the  class. 
Behind  you  sits  another  student  who  proves  that  there  is  also  a  stupid  answer. 
Overhearing  that  she  had  not  read  the  material  before  class,  you  think  that  she 
will  be  quiet  this  period.  But,  Nnnnoooo.  She  insists  upon  answering  every 
single  question  incorrectly,  yet  entertainingly. 

*You've  sat  through  a  three-hour  class,  your  mouth  is  dry,  and  you  consider 
partaking  of  the  water  at  the  drinking  fountain.  What  is  this  wonder?  The  clear 
water  you  are  used  to  drinking  is,  instead,  a  yellowish-brown,  reminiscent  of 
...well,  never  mind.  Not  only  do  you  get  disgusting  water,  the  pressure  is  so  low 
that  you  have  to  wait  for  it  to  brew,  and  you  eventually  stick  your  face  into  the 
fountain  itself.  At  that  point,  of  course,  water  sprays  all  over  your  face. 

*Once  you’ve  braved  the  water  fountain  and  decided  the  vending  machines 
may  offer  a  better  alternative,  you  will  most  likely  discover  that  the  choice  of 
water  is  better  here  only  because  it  is  non-existent.  Of  course,  it  is  the  first  thing 
to  run  out.  This  is  just  one  example  of  the  limited  selection  offered  from  these 
machines.  The  refrigerated  machine,  particularly,  offers  only  two  choices:  bad 
and  worse. 

*Well,  you  still  have  time  before  your  1:00  class,  so  you  decide  to  walk  to  the 
cafeteria.  You  make  it  over  to  the  LSF  building  and  see  a  line  formed  outside  the 
door.  You  look  in  and  see  the  line  runs  from  the  ordering  area,  around  the  salad 
bar,  and  into  the  vending  machine  walkway.  You  decide  chips  would  be  better 
than  nothing,  and,  as  you  bend  over  to  pick  them  up,  someone  rams  into  the 
back  of  you,  pushing  your  face  into  the  glass.  A  Coke  would  be  better  than  the 
brown  water,  but  as  you  grab  it  someone  hits  your  arm  and  you  drop  the  change 
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on  the  floor.  No  matter,  you  have  a  dollar.  Unfortunately,  the  machine  took 
your  money,  but  refused  to  give  you  your  purchase.  So  you  go  to  the  Dean  of 
Students  office  and  get  your  money  back.  Back  in  the  cafeteria,  a  line  has 
formed  at  the  pop  machine.  So  you  wait  patiently. 

*As  you  leave  the  cafeteria,  you  glance  at  the  clock  on  the  wall  and  notice 
that  you  only  have  ten  minutes  before  your  next  class.  Though  your  own  watch 
says  that  you  only  have  seven  minutes,  you  aren’t  worried.  Once  again  batding 
the  congregation  of  smokers  at  the  entrance  of  SWRZ,  you  make  it  into  the 
building  about  four  minutes  after  you  last  looked  at  your  watch.  Amazingly 
enough,  though,  the  clock  here  tells  you  that  you  have  eight  minutes  until  your 
class  begins.  Going  immediately  to  the  third  floor  (this  time  taking  the  stairs), 
you  walk  into  the  room  and  realize  that  the  instructor  has  already  begun  the 
lecture.  A  look  at  the  room’s  clock  explains:  you  are  five  minutes  late.  Too  bad 
this  is  one  of  your  only  classrooms  that  actually  has  a  clock.  Whether  you 
realized  it  or  not,  you  just  passed  through  the  Twilight  Zone,  where  time  means 
nothing  from  building  to  building,  and  where  a  simple  step  across  the  sidewalk 
can  conceivably  last  five  minutes. 

*But  perhaps  even  stranger  is  your  trip  to  the  restroom  after  class.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  sometimes  the  school  experience  must  encompass  the  public 
restrooms.  Going  into  the  stall,  you  notice  that  the  door  opens  “in”  instead  of 
“out.”  Because  you  have  yet  to  realize  the  full  handicap  of  this  feature,  you 
continue  on.  However,  when  leaving  the  stall,  the  door  opens  inward  and 
almost  pushes  you  back  on  the  toilet. 

*  After  your  short  excursion  to  the  bathroom,  you  go  to  your  next  class  for 
the  day.  You  sit  down  and  wait  for  your  professor.  She  is  brand  new,  and  you 
don’t  know  what  to  expect  because  she  didn’t  have  the  syllabus  prepared  for  last 
week’s  class.  She  apologizes,  but  the  syllabus  is  not  available  to  be  passed  out  to 
the  class.  Instead,  students  may  find  it  on  the  I:  drive.  “Wonderful,”  you  think, 
your  second  week  of  class  and  you  are  still  unsure  about  what  you  need  to  do 
for  the  class.  But,  hey,  you  can  print  it  off  in  the  library.  You  hear  other  students 
who  comment  they  will  print  it  off  at  home.  You  snicker  to  yourself,  poor 
freshman,  they  don’t  even  know  they  can’t  access  the  I:  drive  from  home. 

*Your  teacher  hands  back  your  paper  to  you.  You’re  hoping  for  a  good 
grade,  so  you  can  get  to  the  next  level  of  classes  for  your  degree.  Of  course,  this 
paper  doesn’t  hold  a  lot  of  weight,  but,  still,  you  need  to  start  somewhere,  right. 
You  get  the  paper  back  and  see  a  red  B  marked  on  the  top  of  your  paper.  You’re 
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generally  an  A  student,  so  you’re  a  bit  disappointed.  You  flip  to  the  end  and  see 
her  comments  written  down  for  you.  Slightly  upset,  you  see  she  said  the  paper 
was  good.  It  just  needed  some  work.  She  would  have  given  you  a  B+,  but,  of 
course,  there  are  no  pluses  or  minuses.  Well,  VU,  here  I  come! 

*Sitting  there,  listening  to  your  professor,  your  mind  and  eyes  wander.  You 
look  on  the  chalkboard  against  the  side  wall  and  see  an  advertisement  for  work 
as  a  telemarketer.  That’s  odd.  You  tried  to  put  up  a  poster  for  the  non-profit 
company  for  which  you  volunteer  services  and  were  told  you  could  only  hang 
them  up  on  certain  bulletin  boards.  Worse  yet,  you  had  to  get  approval  from  the 
Dean  of  Students.  That  didn’t  seem  fair.  How  could  this  company  just  come  in 
and  either  put  these  messages  on  the  boards  themselves  or  get  approval  from 
that  office  to  do  so?  It  doesn’t  seem  like  this  was  the  place  for  such  messages. 
After  all,  PNC  is  a  school,  not  an  advertising  company. 

*Class  lets  out,  and  you  ponder  what  you  will  do  next.  You  have  two  hours 
before  your  next  class.  No  use  in  driving  home  now,  and  you’ve  already  braved 
the  cafeteria  once  today.  Of  course,  this  deliberation  wouldn’t  be  taking  place  if 
you  were  sitting  in  the  class  you  originally  scheduled  at  this  time.  However,  you 
found  that,  due  to  a  lack  of  students  signing  up  for  it,  you  now  have  to  take  this 
last  requirement  for  your  degree  in  the  summer. 

*With  spare  time  and  a  desire  to  escape  your  already  rotten  day,  you  head 
to  the  TV  lounge  to  relax.  Looking  forward  to  a  peaceful  program,  you  settle 
down  in  a  chair  during  a  commercial  break  only  to  find  the  “Ricki  Lake”  show  as 
the  program  of  choice.  Instead  of  your  relaxing  program,  you  get  to  hear  about 
thirteen-year-olds  who  want  to  have  their  fathers’  babies.  You  glance  around 
and  see  that  the  only  people  present  are  in  the  back  of  the  room  busily  talking 
and  laughing  with  each  other.  Trying  not  to  be  rude,  you  go  back  to  their  table 
and  ask  if  you  can  change  the  channel.  They  tell  you,  “We  were  here  first,  and 
we’re  trying  to  watch  Ricki.”  Controlling  your  anger,  you  respond  with,  “I  need  a 
cigarette.” 

*You  grab  your  coat  and  bags  and  walk  to  the  smoking  lounge.  Having  quit 
three  weeks  prior,  you  kick  yourself  for  finally  caving  in,  but  this  day  has 
brought  you  to  it.  Entering  the  lounge,  you  immediately  notice  the  mushroom 
cloud,  ten  times  worse  than  what  you  had  previously  walked  through  to  get  in 
SWRZ.  As  enjoyable  as  your  cigarette  is,  you  can’t  help  but  notice  the  yellowed 
walls,  probably  never  painted.  Despite  the  fact  that  this  is  your  first  cigarette  in 
three  weeks,  you  put  it  out  early  to  escape  this  lightless  and  cloudy  dungeon. 
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*  Leaving  the  smoking  lounge  with  a  headache  not  present  when  you 
entered,  you  immediately  notice  the  constant  sound  of  a  jackhammer.  You  had 
forgotten  the  school  planned  renovations  this  semester.  You  think,  “Good, 
maybe  they  can  improve  the  damn  school,”  but,  in  your  present  state  of  anger, 
you  doubt  it. 

*With  nowhere  to  go  in  LSF,  you  decide  to  go  to  a  lounge  in  SWRZ.  The 
canteen,  as  usual,  is  packed  full  of  students  who  had  already  discovered  the 
lines  and  noise  in  LSF.  So  you  make  the  trek  to  the  second  floor  and  go  toward 
the  lounge  area  to  just  sit  back  and  relax.  You  go  to  the  usual  door,  open  it,  and 
walk  in.  To  your  surprise,  twenty  people  stare  back  at  you  as  they  wonder  why 
you  interrupted  their  class.  You  look  around  and  to  your  dismay,  you  realize  the 
lounge  is  missing. 

*Still  having  extra  time,  you  decide  to  grab  a  bite  to  eat  before  your  last 
class  of  the  day.  You  head  to  the  other  building  once  again.  Not  trusting  any 
clocks,  you  simply  look  at  your  watch  and  see  that  it  is  6:15.  Knowing  there  are 
many  evening  students,  you  decide  they  still  must  be  serving  dinner.  Because 
of  the  way  your  day  has  been  going  so  far,  you  shouldn’t  be  surprised  that  it  is 
closed.  This  was  the  final  straw.  You’re  fed  up  with  everything.  You  don’t  know 
how  or  why  the  faculty  and  students  put  up  with  the  illogical  BS  you’ve  experi¬ 
enced  all  day  long.  You  feel  a  need  to  voice  your  complaints  and  find  a  large 
audience  to  hear  you.  You  remember  hearing  something  about  a  campus 
newspaper  and  realize  a  student  letter  to  the  editor  may  be  just  the  route  to  go. 
As  your  editorial  unfolds  itself  in  your  head,  you  come  to  the  stark  realization 
that  no  one  reads  the  newspaper  anyway. 

Some  of  you  may  doubt  the  truth  in  our  various  ideas,  especially  set  within 
this  fictitious  plot.  But,  we  ask  you,  how  many  of  you  have  experienced  many  of 
the  above  problems?  We,  or  our  close  friends,  have  had  all  of  the  above 
experiences.  You  didn’t  think  we  were  that  clever,  did  you!? 

These  complaints  the  administration  ought  to  consider  when  they  make 
their  grand  plans.  All  of  us  are  busy  people  and  we  can’t  individually  voice  our 
concerns.  So  we  have  taken  the  initiative  to  voice  these  concerns  for  you.  We 
implore  you  students:  make  your  own  voices  heard.  We  understand,  “It’s  the 
little  things  that  kill.” 
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Jill  Underwood 
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Contribute rs 


Christopher  Ryan  Bar  OS,  an  active  member  of  the  PNC  campus, 
has  thrust  himself  into  academic  life  and  has  succeeded  in  taking  control  of  his 
academic  career.  As  a  veteran  tutor  in  PNC’s  Writing  Center,  Baros  takes  pride 
in  his  ability  to  relate  the  intricacies  of  the  writing  process  to  his  fellow 
students.  While  carrying  a  full  class  load  and  a  busy  tutoring  schedule  at  PNC, 
Baros  still  finds  time  to  focus  on  his  true  passion,  journalism.  As  Assistant 
Editor  of  PNC’s  The  Spectator,  he  has  played  a  large  role  in  fine-tuning  The 
Spectator's  pages  into  a  respected  monthly  student  publication.  Slated  to  be 
The  Spectator’s  Editor-In-Chief  in  the  fall  2001  Semester,  Baros’  long-term 
objectives  for  the  newspaper  include  redefining  its  mission  statement  to  allow 
growth  into  a  more  student-friendly  source  of  news  and  entertainment.  Baros 
will  obtain  his  bachelor’s  degree  in  English  after  the  Spring  2002  Semester  and 
plans  to  immediately  enter  the  public  relations  field  focusing  mainly  on 
corporate  image  in  the  Hispanic  community.  However,  due  to  his  passion  for 
writing,  Baros  is  also  considering  career  possibilities  in  journalism. 

Luke  Bensing is  a  full-time  student,  a  full-time  employee,  and  a  full¬ 
time  dreamer  currently  working  on  his  Bachelor  of  Liberal  Studies  at  PNC. 

After  getting  married  in  the  summer  of  2001,  he  plans  to  pursue  a  Masters 
degree  in  theology. 

Michelle  Boardman  is  an  English  major  at  PNC.  She  enjoys  playing 
piano,  reading,  writing  and  gardening.  She  works  as  a  Chancellor’s  guide  at 
various  events  and  is  a  member  of  the  Leadership  Committee.  After  receiving 
her  doctorate  in  English,  she  hopes  to  teach  at  the  college  level. 

Leah  Bodnar  is  a  transfer  student  from  Canada.  Leaving  the  field  of 
science  to  pursue  a  degree  in  visual  communications,  she  is  taking  her  first  art 
class  at  PNC  and  will  continue  her  studies  at  Purdue  West  Lafayette  this  fall. 

Kristi  Brosmer  graduates  in  May  2001  after  four  years  at  PNC.  She 
will  attend  Valparaiso  University  as  a  master’s  student  and,  because  of  her  love 
of  PNC,  will  periodically  be  taking  master  level  classes  in  English  here.  Kristi 
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hopes  to  obtain  her  PhD  in  a  field  still  undecided  and  a  Law  degree.  She  has 
been  an  active  member  at  PNC,  serving  for  three  years  as  the  student  editor  of 
The  Spectator,  working  as  Vice-President  and  acting  President  of  Student 
Government,  and  co-founding  and  serving  as  President  of  Minerva.  She  has 
been  published  in  Portals  once  before  and  presented  her  research  to  the  Buder 
Undergraduate  Research  Conference  as  a  sophomore.  Kristi  anticipates 
teaching  at  the  University  level  and  wishes  to  serve  in  the  Peace  Corps  once  her 
education  is  completed.  Her  dream,  which  will  most  likely  go  unfulfilled,  is  to 
work  as  a  writer  for  The  Simpsons.  Kristi  would  like  to  offer  her  most  sincere 
thanks  to  Professor  Michael  Kessler,  Dr.  Susan  Hillabold,  Dr.  Jane  Rose,  Dr. 
Janusz  Duzinkiewicz,  Dr.  Fred  Patten,  and  Dr.  Daniel  Padberg  for  improving  her 
writing  and  supporting  her  ambitions.  She  also  would  like  to  thank  Chris  Baros, 
Darren  Young,  Heather  Crawford,  and  Janis  Armitage  who  have  been  the  most 
incredible  friends  and  supporters. 

/.  A.  Carpenter,  a  graduate  this  semester,  plans  on  combining  her 
current  business  career  and  knowledge  with  her  Liberal  Arts  Degree  in  Commu¬ 
nications  and  Writing.  She  will  continue  to  write  and  hopes  to  publish  more 
poetry  and  short  stories  in  the  future.  She  would  like  to  thank  Beth  Rudnick  and 
Vernon  Loggins  for  all  their  help  and  support  during  her  time  at  PNC. 

Brenda  Darrol  is  a  non-traditional  freshman  pursuing  a  bachelor’s 
degree  in  liberal  studies,  with  a  major  in  behavioral  sciences  and  a  minor  in 
communication.  Her  background  leads  her  to  appreciate  people  who  are 
outside  the  cultural  norm  of  society  and  who  also  have  heightened  her  interest 
in  sociology.  After  graduation,  she  looks  forward  to  working  in  public  policy  or 
social  services. 

Tina  Drury,  a  first  year  PNC  student,  recently  relocated  back  to  the  area. 
She  is  currently  in  the  pre-nursing  program  here  and  looks  forward  to  studying 
nursing/ medicine  in  London.  She  enjoys  reading/researching  medical  issues  as 
well  as  writing  for  leisure. 


William  Ellis,  a  freshman  at  PNC’s  program  at  the  Lakeside  Correc¬ 
tional  Facility,  plans  on  earning  his  Associate  Degree  in  Business.  In  the  future, 
he  would  like  to  open  his  own  stained  glass  company  in  Virginia  Beach,  VA. 
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Elaine  V  Gee  enrolled  at  PNC  two  and  a  half  years  ago;  the  possibility  of 
receiving  her  college  diploma  on  May  8,  2001  was  not  a  reality.  As  a  part-time 
student,  her  goal  of  graduating  was  many  years  away  and  seemed  impossible. 
However,  the  only  certainty  that  remains  the  same  is  change,  and  her  life  has 
changed!  With  the  support  and  encouragement  of  her  partner,  Tina,  she 
enrolled  as  a  full-time  student,  which  allowed  her  to  be  a  member  of  the 
graduating  class  of  2001.  Her  experiences  at  PNC  have  challenged  and  enriched 
her  life.  Many  of  the  professors  have  stimulated  her  curiosity,  challenged  her  to 
think,  and  helped  her  focus  on  the  ‘big  picture'  of  life.  To  all  those  who  touched 
her  life,  she  thanks  you.  Through  her  educational  journey  at  PNC,  she  has 
learned  that  she  can  be  an  influence  of  change  and  can  make  a  difference.  She 
has  contributed  to  PNC’s  atmosphere  of  tolerance  and  acceptance  of  those  who 
are  different  by  forming  OUT  2000,  a  student  group  of  gay,  lesbian,  bisexual,  and 
transgender  students;  by  being  involved  in  the  Wednesday  Night  Film  Series; 
and  by  writing  about  social  issues  in  Portals.  She  has  planted  the  seeds  of 
change  and  hopes  these  changes  will  continue  to  grow  and  flourish. 

Amanda  Haverstick  plans  to  graduate  in  May  2002  with  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  English.  Quite  a  busy  girl,  Amanda  wears  the  multiple  hats  of  Writing 
Center  tutor,  full-time  student,  and  sales  associate.  In  her  spare  time  she  avidly 
writes  fiction  and  tools  around  on  her  website. 

Nicholas  Kravetz is  a  major  in  English.  With  plans  to  be  an  author  and 
photographer,  Kravetz  would  also  like  to  earn  his  masters  in  Sociology.  He  will 
go  to  any  extreme  to  get  the  best  pictures  and  to  capture  adrenaline  in  motion. 

Janet  Lee  Lanning,  currently  in  her  second  year  at  PNC,  continues  her 
journey  to  discover  if  she  is  a  ‘falcon,  a  storm,  or  a  great  song’  (Rilke).  Life 
outside  of  PNC  is  spent  raising  her  teenage  son  and  volunteering  for  programs 
that  give  voice  to  abused  and  neglected  children.  While  obtaining  a  BA  in  Social 
Sciences,  she  desires  to  raise  awareness  for  service  learning  (giving  back  of 
oneself  to  the  community)  among  fellow  students  at  PNC. 
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Bruce  Lee,  after  graduating  from  high  school  in  1978,  worked  in  a  steel 
mill  for  19  years  before  realizing  that  he  was  not  happy  with  that  type  of  work. 
He  has  also  been  fortunate  enough  to  experience  the  difficult  responsibility  of 
raising  three  children  on  his  own  for  the  last  seven  years,  making  him  realize  his 
true  passion  in  life:  helping  today’s  youth  discover  purpose  and  positive 
direction  in  their  lives  as  well  as  providing  a  means  to  deal  with  the  difficulties 
that  they  might  face  while  growing  up.  Whether  it  happens  through  writing 
books  or  by  opening  a  unique  type  of  youth  recreation  center,  his  dream  will  be 
reached  much  easier  if  he  succeeds  at  PNC.  While  here,  he  hopes  to  earn  a 
Bachelor’s  degree  in  Liberal  Studies  with  double  majors  in  Psychology  and 
English. 

ShaUTl  McCoy,  22  years  old,  plans  on  majoring  in  computer  science  or 
physical  therapy.  He  enjoys  writing  and  drawing,  preferably  portraits  of  people 
and  their  children.  In  his  spare  time,  he  plays  sports.  His  favorites  are  basket¬ 
ball,  baseball,  and  weight  lifting.  As  a  cat  lover,  he  warns  that  nothing  gets 
between  him  and  his  feline. 

James  Ray  Spaulding  would  like  to  express  thanks  to  every  staff 
member  at  PNC  for  taking  the  time  and  risk  to  enter  a  hostile  setting,  just  to 
deliver,  to  him,  the  priceless  diamond  of  education.  For  this,  he  is  truly  grateful! 
His  appreciation  especially  goes  out  to  his  English  professor,  Dr.  Jane  Rose,  for 
her  patience  and  laboring  efforts  to  build  him  into  a  writing  professional.  His 
appreciation  also  extends  to  Mrs.  Joan  Wiseman,  J.D.  for  encouraging  him  to 
think  critically.  For  without  these  two  brilliant  people,  he  would  not  be 
practiced  enough  to  write  the  way  he  does.  Before  the  spring  semester  2001,  he 
only  completed  the  eighth-grade  and  a  GED  and  never  anticipated  the  rewards 
and  challenges  this  year  has  brought  forth.  Now,  he  hopes  to  pursue  a  degree  in 
business.  He  has  received  a  4.0  GPA  with  honors,  but  the  Portals  success  has 
been  his  greatest  accomplishment.  The  “Light  Poles  and  Me”  essay  has  a  great 
importance  to  him  not  only  because  these  are  real  memories  of  his  but  also 
because  both  main  characters,  his  father  and  Larry,  are  deceased.  During  this 
year  at  PNC,  he  has  begun  to  reach  within  himself  to  discover  potential  that, 
until  recendy,  only  others  have  witnessed.  The  writing  process  has  presented 
him  with  a  totally  new  experience  and  a  novel  way  of  self-expression.  Writing 
appears  to  be  a  great  way  to  express  one’s  true  identity.  He  is  also  discovering  a 
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new-found  freedom  from  his  faith,  inspired  by  each  one  of  his  instructors. 
College  has  enriched  his  life,  and  the  publication  of  his  essay  only  adds  to  the 
enjoyment  of  living.  He  will  take  pleasure  in  seeing  his  work  in  print  for  the  very 
first  time  and  hopes  others  feel  the  same  way. 

Alycia  Story ,  a  first-year  student,  adheres  to  the  philosophy  that  “Great 
minds  discuss  ideas,  /  Average  minds  discuss  ideas,  /  Little  minds  discuss 
people”  (Eleanor  Roosevelt). 

Jill  Underwood  is  currently  a  sophomore  at  PNC  and  working  towards 
a  Bachelor  Degree  in  Behavioral  Science.  She  chose  PNC  not  only  because  it  is 
near  her  home  but  also  because  it  is  a  nice  campus  with  a  comfortable  learning 
environment.  She  became  interested  in  photography  in  high  school  where  she 
took  two  years  of  photography  classes.  She  enjoys  taking  both  color  and  black 
and  white  pictures  because  each  shows  different  elements  of  the  same  subject. 
She  has  had  several  of  her  photos  displayed  in  the  Chesterton  Art  Gallery  as  well 
as  in  the  Chesterton  High  School  showcases.  While  most  of  her  pictures  were 
taken  using  a  Pentax  K1000  manual  camera,  she  has  recently  purchased  a  Nikon 
N60  automatic  to  use  as  well.  She  hopes  to  reach  people  through  her  pictures 
and  to  continue  being  recognized  for  her  work.  She  wants  others  to  enjoy  her 
photos  as  much  as  she  has  enjoyed  taking  them. 

Natalie  Werner  is  a  non-traditional  student  aspiring  to  major  in 
elementary  education.  Currently  a  full-time  wife,  she  expects  to  be  a  full-time 
mother  in  just  a  few  months.  As  well,  she  is  a  part-time  court  reporter  and  a 
part-time  student  since  August  2000.  Because  she  enjoys  writing  very  much, 
she  hopes  to  incorporate  it  into  her  career  in  the  future.  Her  hobbies  include 
quilting,  crafting,  softball,  being  outdoors,  and  spending  time  with  her  hus¬ 
band.  She  greatly  appreciates  the  encouragement  she  has  received  for  her 
writing  from  Professor  Ann  Carver.  She  hopes  to  be  equally  encouraging  and 
inspiring  to  her  future  students. 
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Dave  White,  a  non-traditional  student,  is  50  years  old  and  has  worked  in 
various  aspects  of  building  construction  for  the  past  30  years.  He  and  his  wife, 
Kate,  moved  to  Michigan  City  last  August  2000  from  a  rural  area  near  Tacoma, 
Washington,  and  he  started  attending  PNC  in  January.  Dave  attended  Tacoma 
Community  College  on  a  part-time  basis  during  the  last  5  years  in  an  effort  to 
figure  out  what  he  would  like  to  do  when  he  grows  up.  He  is  now  relatively  sure 
that  he  would  like  to  teach,  and  he  is  currently  enrolled  in  the  Elementary 
Education  program.  Before  he  became  a  full-time  student,  his  hobbies 
included  hiking,  mountain  climbing,  reading,  and  writing.  As  a  full-time 
student,  he  finds  litde  time  for  activities  beyond  attending  school  and  studying; 
now,  his  current  hobbies  include  eating  and  sleeping. 


Kimberly  Wiseman  is  a  BLS  major  who  plans  on  pursuing  a  Fine  Arts 
degree  after  her  2002  graduation  from  PNC.  She  has  a  passion  for  art  and 
writing,  and  sees  the  potential  for  social  benefit  and  change  through  the  arts. 
Her  hobbies  also  include  cooking,  herb  gardening,  yoga,  and  German.  She 
plans  to  incorporate  her  creativity  into  a  career  in  social  service  while  continu¬ 
ing  to  develop  her  artistic  expression  and  ability  along  her  own  lines. 


Cassie  Zurawski,  a  liberal  arts  major,  hopes  to  become  a  freelance 
fiction  writer.  Her  interests  include  music,  computers,  and,  of  course,  writing. 
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